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Results of Closer Co-operation 
in Association Work Are Apparent 


IGHT should not be lost of the fact that President 

Coates’ address at Cleveland was an able presenta- 
tion of the accomplishments of the year. It was not 
possible for him to be specific in every instance, but 
he did bring out forcefully the degree to which co- 
by operation is being achieved in the industry. Progress 
"i along these lines has been due to the thorough 
eS co-operation of the executive committee, the Advisory 
. Council, the managing director, the headquarters staff, 
under the guidance of Mr. Welsh; committee chair- 
men and committee members. The work was all well 
| done. It is a continuing process, however, this 
| co-operative effort, and it should not be permitted to 
lapse even for a moment. 

_ At first there was a question in some quarters about 
‘the possible effect of the discontinuance of the mid- 
_ year meeting. Any doubts about the advisability of 
this action appear to have been dispelled by the 
accomplishments at the territorial meetings which dis- 

_ placed them. Moreover, the plan of having committee 
| chairmen meet with the members of the executive com- 
| mittee appears to have been productive of good. It 
| has helped to tie in the work to better advantage. Mr. 
_ Coates recommended that this plan be continued. That 
_ seems advisable. It makes for solidarity of effort. 
These are just some of the things that the outgoing 
_ president mentioned. There were many more almost 
iy equally significant and indicative of progress. As Mr. 
Pee Coates said, there is need for a closer tie-in between 

_ the sectional associations and the American Associa- 
_ tion. This process was advanced during the year and 
a should be carried still further during the coming year. 
_ The sectional associations will gain by an extension 
_ of this plan and so will the industry as a whole. There 
% _ may be some problems that are largely local, but, by and 
! _ large, all problems are industry problems. As Mr. 
_ Coates pointed out, one of the most effective ways of 
. _ tying in the sectional associations is to invite the presi- 
dent of each sectional association to meet with the exec- 
_utive committee whenever it is in session. This is an 
excellent plan. It makes for. co-ordination of effort. 
ra And that is what is needed. Moreover, Mr. Coates had 
4 words of praise for the manufacturers. Their part 
in the recent accomplishments is not lightly to be dis- 
4 missed. As he so aptly said, the industry is indebted 
_ to them for their studies and their development work. 
a _As for the future, the recognition for which the 

Be tusiry has been striving will be found ‘with the 
_ Manufacturers working to accomplish the results sug- 
gested and the operator studying the situation and 
Carrying out his advanced ideas on the underlying 
‘principles of co-ordinated service and an adequate rate 
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of return, and meeting the opposition to the electric rail- 
way squarely and fairly.” These words are the words 
of Mr. Coates slightly paraphrased. It was courage 
that was needed in dealing with the situation in the 
last few years. And it was courage that was shown. 
Mr. Coates’ review made that plain. 


Penn-Ohio Company Finds the Way 
to Build Traffic Despite Obstacles 


OURAGE to take the initiative—to make an aggres- 

sive fight for traffic along the very lines where its 
competitors had been most successful—gained for the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company last year a large 
increase in its transportation business and the Coffin 
Prize for 1926. Post-war conditions in the territory 
served by this company were discouraging. Wages 
and other operating costs were high. The physical 
property was run down. Competitors had taken away 
a large volume of traffic. The company had its back 
against the wall. ; 

But the management of the P-O system was not 
content to wage defensive warfare. Excuses and pleas 
for more liberal treatment were discarded as weak 
weapons. On the contrary, it was decided that the way 
to attain supremacy in the local transportation field 
was to furnish better transportation than did its com- 
petitors. ; 

De luxe bus equipment was purchased on the theory 
that the best was none too good and the fare was made 
high enough to justify this kind of service. Following 
this, similarly attractive and comfortable electric rail- 
way cars were bought and put in operation. Lost traffic 
was regained from competitors and the positions of 
rail and bus service stabilized. This traffic fight was 
made on a quality rather than a price basis. 

The company points to accomplishments under each 
of the six headings outlined by the Coffin Prize com- 
mittee. It is significant that the progress made has 
followed closely in the wake of the improvement in 
equipment. Public relations have been improved with 
a resultant increase in earnings. Substantial economies 
have been effected in operation and maintenance. Con- 
struction practice has made steady advances. Accidents 
have been reduced in number, due in part to a vigorous 
safety campaign, but also in part to better rolling stock. 
Employee morale has improved coincident with the im- 
provement in physical property. Financing has become 
easier as the position of the company has become more 
firmly established. 

Many other noteworthy accomplishments mentioned 
in the brief presented by the Penn-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany deserve the thoughtful attention of electric rail- 
way men. It is a record of all-around achievement of 
which the management may well be proud. 
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Give the Accountant 
a Chance 


N THESE days of rapidly changing conditions ac- 

countants have their problems, equal in importance to 
those confronting the engineering, mechanical, operat- 
ing and other departments of the industry. 

It is believed that the small number of accountants 
attending the annual convention is due in no small part 
to failure of executives and even the accountants them- 
selves to appreciate the benefits to be derived from form- 
ing acquaintance and periodically renewing contact with 
other street railway accountants. 

This interchange of ideas stimulates a similar degree 
of progress in accounting methods to that noticeable in 
other departments of the industry and has a very 


definite value in dollars and cents, especially since the . 


income tax and the steadily increasing volume of re- 
ports have multiplied the demands upon accounting de- 
partments everywhere. 

During the past year the officers of the Accountants’ 
Association directed their efforts toward increasing the 
attendance of accountants at the Cleveland convention, 
believing that the central location of the meeting justi- 
fied the hope of larger numbers, with more diversified 
and profitable discussions. 

Letters were sent to executives of member companies 
urging active co-operation of accountants and others en- 
gaged in the accounting departments of such companies, 
in order that the industry as a whole might benefit from 
the studies that the association is making constantly 
through its committees and that individual interest 
might be stimulated in the progress others are making 
along the most progressive lines. 

While the attendance of accountants at the Cleveland 
meeting was only normal, the sessions were among the 
most interesting and profitable in the history of the 
association. One of the outstanding features was the 
“get-together” luncheon held Wednesday noon at the 
Cleveland Athletic Club. Here the accountants appar- 
ently felt more free to present and discuss their in- 
dividual problems than on the convention floor and 
there was greater opportunity for personal contact. 

It is earnestly hoped that next year will see a much 
larger attendance and a greater number of round-table 
sessions. Every member company should have its ac- 
counting department fully represented, for no similar 
expenditure of time and money will produce more profit- 
able returns. 


Change of Convention Dates 
Would Aid Attendance of Accountants 


EGARDING the date for the annual convention, 
members of the Accountants’ Association attending 

the Cleveland meeting were particularly interested in 
some informal discussion. It was brought out that the 
peak of the accountant’s work comes during the first 
week or ten days of each month. Thus, the present 
practice of holding the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway and affiliated associations during 
the first week of October places an obstacle in the way 
of many accountants who would like to attend. Fre- 
quently they are prevented from so doing by the pres- 
sure of their regular work. To hold the convention a 
week earlier would be much better so far as the mem- 


cers of this association are concerned, but would be 
open to objection on the score of difficulty in getting 
hotel accommodations, October being a better month 
than September for securing favorable rates. The sec- 
ond or even the third week in October apparently would 
not be subject to this criticism and would suit the ac- 
countants far better than the present arrangement. 
Probably this change would not inconvenience others as 
much as it would accommodate the accountants. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such a plan merit the 
careful consideration of the association. 


Claims Delegates 
Have Good Meeting 


ERHAPS the most interesting feature of this year’s 

Claims convention lay in the extent of the attend- 
ance. The opening meeting witnessed not only an 
unusually large gathering but it reflected to a remark- 
able degree the representation from all parts of the 
United States. From the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic, 
from North to South, had come the delegates. There 
were many familiar faces of those who have been regu- 
lar attendants in the past and have been largely 
responsible for the keen interest of electric railway 
claims men in the activities of the Claims Association. 
And the old timers had the great pleasure of welcom- 
ing to the meetings much new blood. The newcomers 
were made to feel thoroughly at home and fell quite 
naturally into active participation in the convention 
program. With so favorable a setting and under the 
able leadership of President “Joe” Handlon, great 
profit to all resulted from the prepared addresses and 
from the discussions that followed the delivery of eack 
formal paper. 

Freedom of discussion was the rule throughout the 
meetings. 
of free speech ‘discussion,’ and therein lay much of 
the reason for the marked ‘success attained by the 
Claims Association this year. Fresh inspiration, clear 
thought on problems offering difficulties in their solu- 


ed 


tion, new friendships, the cementing of old and friendly 


ties, all these and much more were obtained by those 
claims delegates who attended the 45th annual con- 
vention. 


Light Being Thrown 
on Bus Accident Liability 


US operation by electric railway companies intro-- 
duces as many new problems to the claims depart-— 
ment as to any other branch of the railway company’s — 


activities. Up to the time that buses were actually 
operated in considerable numbers by electric railway 
companies, all sorts of theories were held as to their 
relative accident liability as compared with trolley cars. 
The experience of independent operators offered no def- 
inite answer to this question. Outside of a very few 
bus companies in the largest cities of the country, there 
were practically no bus operators who kept their acci- 
dent records in the same detail as is customary on 
electric railway properties. It is only within the last" 
year or so that electric railway companies have been’ 
able to compile very much in the way of data on the 


relative accident liability of these two forms of public’ 
carrier vehicles. 


Virtually no limit was placed upon-this right — 
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The best information yet available on this subject 
is undoubtedly contained in one of the papers at the 
Cleveland Claims meeting, as this paper treats the topic 
not only in detail but gives the experience on it of 
one of the largest bus operators as well as one of the 
largest trolley car operators in the country. While 
Mr. Drown’s paper presents the results of only one full 
year’s operation of buses by his company, during that 
time it had in service approximately 800 buses, mostly 
of modern type, so that the information given is a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 

Operators of buses in similar service, i.e., city and 
suburban, will do well to study Mr. Drown’s figures and 
‘conclusions. They will not be repeated here except to 
say that liability of buses to cause accidents is prob- 
ably higher than that of the electric car and that the 
need for good equipment maintenance is at least as 
great. 


Lack of Interest Fatal 
to Committee Activities 


UTSIDE conditions may not be all that hamper the 

progress of the industry. Lack of interest may be 
a potent cause of some results that today come unsought. 
One instance that brings this home was the attempted 
meeting of the special taxation committee during the 
Cleveland convention. 

Although the meeting was well advertised and con- 
siderable preparation was made to present the general 
' subject of the gross-net tax with the hope of forming a 
nucleus for nation-wide action, not one member of the 
committee appeared! The committee had recently been 
augmented by one advisory member from each of the 
48 states to further the work of tax standardization and 
possible reduction. Fortunately, twelve of these mem- 
bers were present and some valuable discussion ensued. 

Without doubt there lies in this subject a tremendous 
opportunity for the reduction of costs, at least for many 
properties. There has been no voice raised against the 
plan proposed except that many difficulties are seen in 
the offing. If this be true, it is to be regretted that 
valuable time was lost at this annual congregation of 
railway men. Association work deserves better support 
than this, not because of the association, per se, but 
because the progress of the industry demands such 
action. 

With a moment’s reflection on what might be accom- 
plished along the line of tax reduction, it is difficult 
to justify such complete lack of attention on the part 
of this committee. 


Marked Progress Made in 
Accident Prevention Last Year 


TATISTICS presented in the report of the joint com- 

mittee on accident prevention show that continued 
improvement has been made throughout the year just 
ended. The figures are based on the records of 171 
companies operating more than one-third of the total 
annual electric car mileage of the country. In the 
light of growing congestion and increased schedule 
speeds these figures testify forcefully to the effective- 
ness of the work being done by electric railways to 
increase the safety of street travel. 
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A decrease occurred in the total number of reported 
accidents and in nearly every individual classification of 
accidents. Although the number of motor vehicles on 
the streets increased considerably over the preceding 
year, the number of collisions between electric railway 
cars and automobiles was reduced. Collisions with ve- 
hicles other than automobiles, derailments, boarding 
and alighting accidents and the number of injuries to 
pedestrians were materially decreased. In these classi- 
fications the reduction ranged from 8 to 22 per cent. 

The cost of accidents decreased slightly. In addition 
to the saving made by actual accident prevention, fur- 
ther economies thus resulted from safety work because 
the character of the accidents that occurred was less 
serious. 

Co-operation with state, municipal and civic bodies in 
the work of accident prevention is one of the chief rea- 
sons for the improvement shown. The committee recom- 
mends that particular attention be paid to such activi- 
ties in the future. Especially valuable is the educational 
work done by railway representatives in the schools. 
At the same time the education of transportation em- 
ployees in accident prevention should continue without 
let-up. By following these principles, it is hoped that 
the record for the coming year may be better even than 
that for the year just ended. 


Too Much Paper Used 
in Some Committee Reports 


ULK rather than informative value was the most 

impressive feature of a number of the committee 
reports presented at the convention. Not because they 
contained too much information are these reports sub- 
ject to criticism, but because the essential points which 
the committees wished to bring out were buried under 
a mass of material of doubtful value. 

The purpose of such a report is to tell the association 
what has been accomplished by the committee during 
the year. Its value to the industry depends on the num- 
ber of electric railway men who read it. This year a 
number of reports were extremely long, containing in 
at least orfe case more than 200 printed pages. Probably 
the number of railway men who will read in its entirety 
a 200-page report could be numbered on the fingers of 
one hand. A shorter report that received careful con- 
sideration from a large part of the industry would be 
of infinitely greater value. 

Material that is already available in printed form 
elsewhere has no place in a committee report. Neither 
should information be included simply because it is more 
or less interesting. There should be some definite 
reason for putting it in the report. It should pertain 
directly to the particular subject under consideration. 
Inclusion of other material occasions not only a waste 
of money for printing, but also acts’as a deterrent to 
reading the report. Findings of genuine value may go 
unnoticed because no one cares to wade through a multi- 
tude of pages to discover them. 

Information that properly belongs in the report 
should be presented in the briefest possible manner con- 
sistent with clarity. When the matter intended for 
inclusion in the report is so presented electric railway 
men will not be able to offer the excuse that they 
“haven’t time to read the reports of committees.” 
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P-O Coach Terminals and Stations 


Where coach and 
car meet at the 
outskirts of 
Cleveland 


The heart of the 
bus system— 
P-O waiting room 
and station at 
Youngstown 
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terminal 


A wayside 
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Demonstration of Transportation 


Progress Won Coffin Prize for 1926 


Central Square, Youngstown, the Hub from Which Radiate the Electric Railway and Bus Lines 
of the Pennsylvania-Ohio System 


ONVERSION of deficits 
a into net earnings on the 
A transportation system 
operated by the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Electric Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
brought about by the applica- 
tion of modern methods and 
equipment. Rehabilitation of 
the railway property and inau- 
guration of bus operation made 
it possible to provide a service 
capable of competing success- 
fully for traffic under present 
conditions. Concrete evidence 
of the company’s intention to 
give thoroughly up-to-date transportation service and 
constantly to improve its facilities won the co-operation 
of the public with a resultant considerate attitude in 
franchise matters, assessments for bridges, etc. At the 
same time, jitney competition was eliminated through- 
out the territory served. 

In pioneering with de luxe buses in an industrial 
territory the company avoided the temptation to hold 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Brief Tells How 
Improvement of Railway Rolling Stock 
and Track and the Establishment of 
Attractive Co-ordinated Bus Service 
Have Resulted in the Elimination of 
Jitney Competition and Have Placed 
Public Transportation on a Paying 
Basis Throughout the Territory Served 
—Modernization and Standardization 
of Equipment Have Paid Well 


bus fares below the cost of 
operation and definitely en- 
deavored to give a type of 
service with buses different 
from that given by the railway. 
It established the precedent 
that the bus fare under such 
conditions should be higher 
than the rail rate. While 
building up its bus service the 
company has at the same time 
brought its rail lines up to a 
state of excellence which has 
permitted the proper field for 
each to be determined. Its ex- 
perience shows that the bus 
may be used to attract new business to a transportation 
system as a whole, while improved cars and service are 
at the same time increasing the riding on the rail lines. 
It has demonstrated that when both bus and car services 
are intensively developed in comfort, speed and conven- 
ience, and when rates of fare are proportionate to the 
cost of operation, neither vehicle threatens to supplant 
the other, but both prosper together. 
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Rail, Bus and Combination Routes Operated by the Penn-Ohio Electric Company and Subsidiaries 


Substantial economies have been made through the 
extension of one-man operation to all forms of inter- 
urban and city service operated by this company. Bus 
equipment has been standardized to reduce operating 
and maintenance costs. Attention to accident preven- 
tion has resulted in a decrease in accidents of 46 per 
cent in suburban territory and 34 per cent in the city 
of Youngstown. A policy of taking employees into the 
confidence of the management has brought about effec- 
tive co-operation. These accomplishments are set forth 
in detail in the brief which the company presented in 
the Coffin Prize competition. 


P-O System Combines City and 


Interurban Operation 


PERATIONS of this company cover three distinct 

fields of public transportation. The Youngstown 
Municipal Railway exemplifies co-ordinated bus and rail 
service in a city of 165,000 population. Examples of 
small city operation are found in Newcastle, Warren 
and Sharon, having populations of 60,000, 40,000 and 
25,000 respectively. Three short interurban lines illus- 
trate still another type of operation. 

As a whole, the system comprises seven railway com- 
panies and two bus operating units. These are (1) 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway, operating in the 
city of Youngstown and suburbs under a service at cost 
agreement; (2) the Shenango Valley Traction Company, 
operating in Sharon and Farrell, with lines from these 
towns to Sharpsville, Wheatland and West Middlesex; 
(3) the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company, the par- 
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Reduced Weight of New Rolling Stock Permits Use of Lighter Track Construction. 


ent company, furnishing car and bus service in New- 
castle; (4) the West End Traction Company, operating 
a 15-mile line between Youngstown and Warren via 
Girard and Niles, with shorter lines to Leavittsburg and 
Mineral Ridge, as well as local bus routes in Warren; 
(5) the East End Traction Company, running from 
Youngstown to the Pennsylvania state line, a distance 
of 5 miles; (6) the Newcastle and Lowell Railway, 
operating from the Pennsylvania-Ohio state line to New- 
castle, a distance of 15 miles; (7) the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Power & Light Company, operating a 15-mile 
railway between Youngstown and Sharon. 

Bus service is provided by the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Coach Lines, running express coaches at a higher fare 
to supplement the lower fare local rail service between 
Youngstown and Sharon. Similar service is given also 
between Youngstown and Newcastle, 21 miles; between 
Sharon and Newcastle, 24 miles; between Youngstown 
and Akron, 52 miles, and between Youngstown and 
Cleveland, 71 miles. The Pennsylvania-Ohio Tourist 
Lines run tourist coaches between Youngstown and 
Meadville, Pa., 54 miles. 

Operations are divided into five groups, namely, the 
Youngstown Municipal district; the Newcastle district, 
comprising the Penn-Ohio Electric Company, the New- 
castle and Lowell Railway and the East End Traction 
Lines; the Trumbull district, comprising the West End 
Traction Company and covering all rail operations in 
Niles, Girard and Warren, as well as the bus operation 
in the latter city; the Sharon district, comprising the 
lines of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light Com- 
pany, the Shenango Valley Traction Gompany, the 
Sharon & Newcastle Street Railway, and an intercity 
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bus division comprising all bus and coach operations 
exclusive of those of the Youngstown Municipal Railway. 
The relation of the various rail and bus lines to each 
other is shown on an accompanying map. 


Attractive Equipment Makes 
P-O Service Popular 


IRST among the achievements set forth in the brief 
is that of popularizing the service and gaining good 
will, or, in the words of the invitation sent out by the 
committee early in the year, “success in gaining public 


New Cars Have Been Designed with a View to Attracting Riders. 


good will as indicated by the initiative, skill and enter- 
prise manifested in popularizing electric railway service 
—more riders and more revenue.” 

Particular interest attaches to the experience of this 
company because the system has had to face the difficult 
problem of making mass transportation successful in 
cities where the average length of ride is 1.5 miles or 
less and also on short interurban railway lines where 
the right-of-way is inadequate to permit speeds higher 
than those of express buses. 

About 1920 the Penn-Ohio railway business was at 
its lowest ebb. Competition from jitneys and buses 
was at its height. Cars, tracks and other facilities of 
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the railway were none too good. The public relations 
that followed in the wake of such service were not what 
might be desired. As the result of these conditions the 
financial results of operation were unsatisfactory. 

Facing this situation, the management decided that 
the first problem to be solved was that created by the 
independent bus operation between Youngstown and 
Warren and between Youngstown and Sharon. Careful 
investigation showed that the buses operating in com- 
petition with the company’s service were faster and 
more comfortable than the railway’s cars. As a result 
the company determined to meet this competition with 
bus service more comfortable and attractive than that 
afforded by its competitors. 

When in fulfillment of this plan the Penn-Ohio Coach 


equipment. In the following years additional cars of 
the same type were purchased and cars previously pur- 
chased were remodeled, so that at present all rail service 
is on a high plane. 
motor coach service at a higher fare or moderate priced 
rail service. The latter is growing in popularity. 
Where there was a sound basis for bus operation 
because of a lack of rail facilities in some sections of 
the community the company has undertaken to provide 
service. Study has been. made of the transportation 
situation throughout the company’s territory and where 
service can be given better by bus than by railway the 
company has not hesitated to make the substitution. 


Every section of every community in which the company | 


operates is now reached either by rail lines or by bus. 


Every Effort Has Been Made to Give an Attractive Appearance to the Interiors of the New Youngstown City Cars. 
All Rods, Pipes and Other Apparatus Are Hidden from View 


Lines Company was organized, in August, 1922, there 
was in the East no preeedent by which to be guided. 
The slogan “the best is none too good” was adopted in 
designing the new equipment. Independent competition 
was rapidly conquered. Many operations not very 
solidly founded financially disappeared in a short time. 
All others have been purchased at reasonable figures. 
Despite the fact that coach fares were approximately 
50 per cent higher than those of paralleling railway 
lines, the bus business increased rapidly. 

Many people at that time prophesied the passing of 
the railway. The company, on the other hand, saw in 
this situation an opportunity to improve its service. 

In September, 1923, therefore, the company purchased 
twelve interurban cars fitted up with the same degree 
of comfort as the motor coaches, but light in weight, 
operated by one man and carrying thoroughly modern 


To bring the Penn-Ohio service up to the desired 
level of excellence old transportation vehicles have been 
scrapped and new vehicles acquired. On the railway 
lines outside of Youngstown, out of a total of 83 cars 
now in use only seven were in service prior to March 
1, 1918. These are used only for tripper or extra 
service and have been entirely rebuilt for one-man 
operation. On the Youngstown Municipal Railway the 
average age of cars is less than seven years. Only the 
highest standards of maintenance, painting and cleanli- 
ness are tolerated. No stone has been left unturned to 
make the rolling stock attractive. 

The appearance of the operating personnel is in con- 
formity with the attractive appearance of the equip- 
ment. The old blue serge uniform has disappeared on 
the Penn-Ohio system. Every operator, inspector and 
supervisory official is arrayed in a whipcord uniform.- 


The public has a choice of express 
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Because the company is proud of its property and 
service an emblem has been designed to mark and dis- 
tinguish it. Actually the emblems used are four in 
number—one for the Penn-Ohio system, including rail- 
ways outside of Youngstown; a second for the P-O 
Coach Lines; another for the P-O Tourist Lines, and a 
fourth for the Youngstown Municipal Railway. The 
emblem is used on the cars, on schedules and other 
printed matter, on caps of all employees, as zone mark- 
ers on rural routes, on stations, car and bus stops in 
the cities and is emblazoned in electric signs on company 
offices and_waiting rooms. No other trademark in the 
district has been so effectively distributed as that of 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company. 

Genuine service is given to the public and newspapers 
_ by the department of public relations. When a director 
of public relations was appointed in 1914, the desir- 
ability of dealing intimately and frankly with the public, 
newspapers and employees was not so widely recognized 
in the electric railway industry as it is now. The guid- 


Standard C.E.R.A. Freight Car Designed for Use on Connecting Electric Lines. 


_ ing principles of the department’s twelve years of work 
are simple. They are to give the fullest information 
possible regarding the company’s affairs, its plans and 
its purposes, to supply promptly to all newspapers infor- 
mation regarding accidents, interruptions to service and 
emergency changes in operation, to give equal, ready 
service to all newspapers regardless of politics, corpora- 
tion bias or other considerations. The fruitfulness of 
this policy is evidenced by the fact that letters of com- 
mendation have been received from the publisher or 
editor of every daily newspaper in the cities in which 
local transportation service is furnished by the com- 
pany. A typical letter is reproduced on another page. 
Public relations work is carried on throughout the 
entire organization. Employees are members of every 
civic organization of standing throughout the territory 
and are active in every civic movement. Executives 
and other company representatives are frequent speak- 
ers at public functions, either in behalf of state public 
information committees or their own company. 
Co-operation is given by the company to many other 
organizations. For example, the newest and largest 
garage on the property was placed at the disposal of the 


Youngstown Automobile Association for its 1925 show. 

Advertising done by the company is designed to place 
before the public full information concerning the service, 
especially to advise the public in advance of changes in 
operation or equipment. Aside from such service ad- 
vertisements, the company has a wide variety of pub- 
licity dealing directly with the sale of rides. Paid space 
in the newspapers, window posters and cards in the 
cars, calendars in offices, post cards in homes, blotters 
in hotels, timetables in card and folder form and similar 
widely distributed reminders are mediums used to push 
both passenger and freight business. 

At hotels and theater box offices attractive framed 
schedule cards are prominently placed. Outdoors are 
scores of painted billboards to invite people to travel 
by coach. Neither a visitor in this territory nor a local 
resident can pass a day without being faced by 's some 
form of Pennsylvania-Ohio publicity. 

Indicative of the results of these merchandising efforts 
is the fact that within the last eight years the company 


Ten Cars of This Type Were Recently Bought 
by the P-O Company to Handle Its Growing Freight Business 


has obtained fourteen new franchises and numerous 
fare increases depending largely on local consent. When 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway was formed in 1818 
a separate organization was set up because it was 
deemed necessary to have entirely separate administra- 
tion and accounting due to the service-at-cost agree- 
ment. Late in 1925, however, the management con- 
cluded that a merged organization would be more effi- 
cient and economical. Despite the fact that there is 
room for difference of opinion in the allocation of- 
expenses, the city of Youngstown, through its Com- 
missioner of Street Railways, has approved this con- 
solidation. Such willingness to co-operate toward more 
economical operation may be regarded as strong proof 
that the city has faith in the railway management. 

Communities have shown a considerate attitude in 
assessments for bridges, viaducts, etc. As the territory 
is much broken by hills and water courses, relief from 
paving expense is often secondary to relief from bridge 
and viaduct costs. Each improvement is a matter of 
negotiation, but the actual allocation of expense for: 
past work is evidence of the reasonable attitude of the 
public officials. 
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Loading Tank Truck 
at Central Garage. 
Below, Delivering 
Gasoline at Outlying 
Stations 
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Of even greater importance has been the elimina- 


tion of competition. In all the territory served by 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio system the jitney is dead. This 
has come about through the appreciation on the part 
of the public that reliable co-ordinated railway and bus 
operation is preferable to haphazard service from ever- 
changing operators. Local ouster legislation was passed 
wherever required to accomplish this end. 

Financial results have been most encouraging. Since 
the present policies were inaugurated in 1922, the 
growth of the gross and net earnings has been uninter- 
rupted. Last year, 11,000,000 more revenue passengers 


were carried than in 1921. Figures 
for the individual years are given 
in the following table: 


FIVE-YEAR RECORD OF P-0 SYSTEM 


ss Gross Revenue 
Year Earnings Passengers 
G2 dale eer $3,049,269 32,236,873 
PG 22 2S eh sere ee 3,092,014 38,147,270 
1923. 3,352,312 43,656,226 
1924. 3,794,510 42,047,120 
WSZS Aeneas. ts 3,943,324 43,333,133 


A rapidly growing freight business has been another 
source of revenue to the company. In 1919 joint tariffs 
became effective from the Penn-Ohio lines to many 
points in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
Delivery is made in from one to three nights via the 
electric lines as compared with steam railroad deliveries 
varying between three nights and three weeks. This 
freight service has grown so rapidly that it has already 
become necessary to plan a Youngstown terminal and 
warehouse larger than the one built in November, 1924, 
covering almost an entire city block. Ten new C.E.R.A. 
standard freight cars were ordered in 1925. Special 


White Lines Painted on the Pavement to Indicate the Car Swing on Curves Have Been 
Helpful in Reducing Accidents 


October_16, 1926 
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pains have been taken in preparing and distributing a 
“Shippers’ Handy Tariff Guide.” This is a looseleaf 
publication with a complete index of the freight sta- 
tions reached, a map of the line and the classification of 
commodities and rates. 


Substantial Savings Effected 


NDER the heading of ‘Economies which have been 
introduced in operation resulting from original 
ideas as well as the extent to which the company has 
taken advantage of new developments in operating and 
“maintenance practice and equipment 
originating with others,” the brief 
submitted by the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Electric Company presents an impos- 
‘ing list of accomplishments. The 
-sound merchandising policies which 
have resulted in more revenue have 
also made possible material econo- 
mies. These savings result from the 
fact that all cars, buses and coaches 
are one-man operated and that the 
new cars due to their lighter weight 
and modern equipment require less» . 
power and less maintenance. 

One-man operation is now 100 per 
cent complete on the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio system. The chronology of the 
change was as follows: 

, 1919—One-man operation begun 
in Newcastle city. 

1920—Change-over completed in 
Newcastle and Sharon. 

1923—One-man interurban opera- 
tion begun except on Girard line. 

1924—Change-over of interurban 
operation completed. e 

1925—One-man operatien every- — 
where except Youngstown. 

1926—100 per cent one-man oper- 
ation including Youngstown. 

On the railway lines outside of 
Youngstown the effect of one-man 
operation has been to reduce the 
number of trainmen from 228 in 
-1920 to 159 in 1925. Man-hours - 
were reduced from 818,502 to 474,- 
646. Total wages fell from $578,052 
to $294,168, while the average yearly wage per trainman 
increased from $1,596 in 1924 to $1,850 in 1925. All 
changes were made in the course of the normal turnover 
of platform men except that some men on the Trumbull 
division were furloughed without loss of seniority or wage 
rights. Most of them returned again in a few months. 

Complete modernization has reduced operating ex- 
pense per car-mile from 35.6 cents in 1924 to 32.5 cents 
in 1925. Energy consumption on the new interurban 
cars in 1925 was 2.76 kw.-hr., a saving of 28 per cent. 
Upkeep is 51 per cent less and platform wages 15 per 
cent less, despite the higher wages per man. Com- 
parison of costs for 1922 and 1925 shows a saving of 
$30,000 in equipment, power and platform labor. On 
the first five of these cars to be placed in operation 
the rate of return on the investment was approximately 
41 per cent. 

Further economies have resulted from the building 


Interior Views of Latest Type 
of City Bus Used in 
Youngstown 


of a garage with labor-saving machinery for storing 
and maintaining buses and coaches, from the handling 
of gasoline in carload quantities, and from the adop- 
tion of pyroxyline lacquer for refinishing cars and 
coaches. 

Standardization of bus and coach equipment has re- 


sulted in material savings. Revenue and cost figures 
for various years are given in the following table: 


BUS OPERATING DATA—CENTS PER BUS-MILE 


Type Service 1922 1923 1924 1925 
City [Goatees ya a= ars eeiran 20600) 24.60 30.20 30.10 
| R 25.20 24.90 29.40 29.39 

Costs :..camietoce emcee aa 28.22 23.75 

Interurban { Revenue ae ee een Lees 30.45 25.15 
pti tines (Pore eee 14:25 


i: 14.25 


The foregoing table covering operations from Sep- 
tember, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1925, shows that the true cost 
of service per bus-mile in city service was approximately 
30 cents after the newness had worn off. In 1924, this 
figure was 30.2 cents and in 1925, 30.1 cents. 

Since Jan. 1, 1926, motor-bus costs have been in ac- 
cordance with the classification recommended in 1925 
by the American Electric Railway Association. Figures 
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Time Clock Used to Check Regularity of Bus Operation 
in Youngstown 


- in cents per bus-mile for the first five -months of 1926 
follow: : 


SANUALY2 So see e aldnes oo eie ecard oltre le aia e0aL eRe ete ee 29.83 
Feb rulary co) cjepseeco5. 0-0: Syers aeacdteesids ce aes See ee ae ae 
BPCH Sc eed sv ky osu’ Biatdle eiadie » nlp Olen ane : 
April. cciedeate 60h 0 06d cee doe ee ee ee er 27.31 
WS cccgeceic © aisle trie cleo vps scentta a\ ala al AOU rate ee eee 29.04 


As this period included severe winter operation and 
did not benefit from new and greater capacity equipment 
at the start, it is expected that the cost for this year will 
be 1 cent to 2 cents under 1925. 


Improvements in Construction 


‘7 MPROVEMENTS in construction which have re- 

sulted in reduced first cost and greater reliability 
of service” have been numerous on the Penn-Ohio Sys- 
tem. Original features incorporated in the design of 
new cars have had an important bearing in reducing 
costs as well as increasing the attractiveness of the 
vehicles. 

On the new interurban cars every seat is deep cush- 
ioned and upholstered in plush. The floor is covered 
with battleship linoleum easily cleaned, easy to walk on 
and durable. Not a pipe, bar, rod or cord obstructs the 
view or irks the eye. The rodless, cordless Ohmer 
register and table were specially devised for this opera- 
tion with one man per car and nine fare classifications. 
On these cars the switches are inclosed in cabinets, as 
are also the engineer’s valve and controller. The rear 
platform has been left as a spacious lobby. Inclosure 
of the equipment gives a better appearance and avoids 
interference by the passengers. Mahogany is used to 
conform to the general interior trimming. 

Diffused lighting fixtures give pleasant and effective 
illumination. Both front and rear vestibules have extra 
large sash to give the passengers a better view. Pneu- 
matic control permits remote operation of the rear 
door. A mirror in the operator’s vestibule gives a clear 
view to the rear. 

Up-to-date features have been included also on the 
latest Youngstown city cars. There is a similarly 
complete absence of cords, rods, bars, piping or exposed 
apparatus. Rubber flooring is an advance on battleship 
linoleum in durability, appearance and ease of cleaning. 
The floor over the motors has a recessed manhole cover 
which is less conspicuous than a ring. Plate glass sash 
is framed in narrow fittings to improve the passengers’ 
vision. A new system of lighting with twenty 
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opalescent domes per car was evolved by the company’s 
engineers. ; 

Selective pneumatic control of wide double doors 
in front as well as at the rear makes it possible for one 
man to handle the large 64 seat industrial trippers 
which are used. Additional safety features have been 
installed on Birney cars purchased several years ago. 
Peacock hand brakes have been added for emergency 
use. Box jaws instead of clevices have been installed 
for the brake rigging to avoid disablement in case a> 
bolt falls out. Steel wheels have replaced the cast iron 
wheels formerly used. Two home-designed mechanical 
sanders have been added to supplement the air sander 
—a special precaution taken because of the heavy 
grades. Plate glass has been used in the car windows 
because it is both safer and more attractive than ordi- 
nary window glass. | ; 

Improvements have been made also in the bus equip- 
ment operated. Special features on the new city buses 
include deeper chassis frame, new radiator suspension, 
engine with new manifold and heating attachment, 
chassis with new type rear axles with air brakes, and 
dual rear tires 34 in. x 7 in. instead of 36 in. x 6 in. 
for easier riding. A wireglass panel behind the oper- 
ator saves him from annoyance by passengers. Longi- 
tudinal seats at front give passengers easier ingress 
and egress. Rubber flooring, modern lighting fixtures 
and ceiling ventilators are used. Wide, deep steel steps 
with safety tread and step light add to safety. A stand- 
ing passenger has outside view. Narrow aluminum 
frame sash gives maximum glass area for vision of 
seated patron. The rear end has a single recessed 
panel for stop light, tail light and license plate. The 
fuel tank is now installed at the rear instead of the 
side because in this position it is more likely to stay 
level, to cause less slopping of gasoline and to reduce 
fire hazard. 3 : 

On the latest interurban coaches the seating capacity 
has been increased from 18 to 25 and the length in- 
creased from 27 ft. 6 in. to 28 ft. 7 in. The first coach 
cost $7,000; latest type, $9,000. A change in seating 
arrangement has eliminated middle doors. Lighting 
improvements have been worked .out by Penn-Ohio 
engineers in co-operation with Ivanhoe-Regent plant of 
General Electric Company. Lamps of 21 cp. in Miller 
opalescent domes are used. Seats are double, except a 
five-passenger seat at rear under which the baggage 


Gasoline 


License Plates of Buses Are Recessed in Rear Panel. 
Tank Has Been Placed to Reduce Fire Hazard 
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compartment is located. The cross seats are 32 in. 
‘back to back. All seats are upholstered in grained 
leather and equipped with air cushions. The driver’s 
seat is also equipped with an air cushion and is at a more 
comfortable height than in earlier types. The battery 
is now accessible from inside instead of outside of the 
coach. A safety light has been added at the entrance 
step. The cowl has a greater flare because the width 
has been increased from 7 ft. to 7 ft. 8 in. The wind- 
shield is now one piece, narrow vertical louvers at the 
side serving for ventilation. On the windshield is a 
spotlight operated from inside the coach. The visor 
‘is of metal instead of leather. The sign box is integral 
with the visor under the roof extension. The destination 
sign is operated from the inside. 
A worthy building has been constructed to house this 
automotive equipment. The new Youngstown garage, 
opened early in 1926, has a frontage of 116 ft. and a 
depth of 262 ft. with a rear extension running 172 ft. 
along a private court. Underground storage tanks are 
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with enameled steel dome reflectors give 5 ft. candles 
intensity of illumination at the floor level. The Curtis 
“Air Mist” system cleanses vehicles quickly and effec- 
tively. Two “service station” pits are equipped for 
high pressure oiling and greasing. 

During 1925, after two years of tests with a dozen 
kinds of lacquer, 40 per cent of the cars and 70 per 
cent of the buses were lacquered in accord with the 
chrome orange color scheme standard for Youngstown 
equipment. Lacquering has cut the shop time for two men 
from six days of the paint-varnish-enamel era to two 
days. The saving in cost of material is about 40 per cent. 
Because of the smoke and sulphur laden air of Youngs- 
town vehicles are relacquered once a year. As this 
can be carried out within eight hours, a car can be put 
through practically between the peaks of the same day. 
Lacquering can be done in the open in bright sunshine. 
Aluminum panels have been found superior to steel for 
bus upkeep. 

During 1925 the company completed the installation 


One of the Service Automobiles Used by Inspectors Supervising Intercity Coach Operation 


provided having a capacity of 100,000 gal. of gasoline 

and 20,000 gal. of oil. Their large capacity permits 

_ the company to enjoy tank car prices, sometimes 7 
cents under the retail and 4 cents under the tank- 
wagon price in the same territory. The temperature 
of the brick and concrete oil chamber is maintained in 
winter at a minimum of 60 deg. F. for easy handling 
and efficient use. Hlectric centrifugal pumps deliver 
both gasoline and oil to the service station at the rear 
of the storage and inspection area. 

Economies have been accomplished in the purchase 
and delivery of fuel. Tank cars deliver gasoline and 
oil directly to the underground tanks at the rear of the 
garage. A tank truck of original design is used to dis- 
tribute gasoline and oil to outside garages and service 
stations. It has .two 250-gal. gasoline compartments 
and one 350-gal. oil compartment. The chamber at the 
back is used for hose connections and miscellaneous 
gear. 

Vehicles enter the garage via a rear court and leave 

_via electro-pneumatically operated doors on the side. 
The total area is 40,700 sq.ft., of which 30,000 sq.ft. is 
for storage and inspection. Lamps of 200 watt capacity 


of automatic reclosing circuit breakers to tie together 
sections of the railway feeder distribution system. In 
this way loads have been balanced to better advantage 
and the installation of additional copper has been 
avoided. 

For use in the Trumbull, Sharon and New Castle dis- 
tricts, three line trucks were bought during 1925 to 
replace line cars. Aside from their greater flexibility, 
line trucks are cheaper to run because one driver takes 
the place of two trainmen. The New Castle interurban, 
which has much right-of-way distant from the highway, 
is the only division now left with a line car. The 
widest efficient use is made of automotive service equip- 
ment, whether in the transportation or engineering de- 
partment. The automotive fleet includes trucks for 


slag, paving, cement, ties, rail, etc.; also welding trucks 


in place of welding trailers. 

Modern light-weight cars permit savings in track 
construction. A 134-lb. Trilby section was used in 
Youngstown track rebuilt in 1916. This track was 
thermit-welded and laid on International steel twin ties 
spaced 6-ft. centers and laid in 7-in. concrete with 11 in. 
under the ties. 
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-With the general adoption of light-weight cars it 
became possible to continue this long life construction, 
using only a 103-lb. section with but 4-in. concrete under 
the steel ties. The 1916 type of construction would cost 
today $68,600 per single track mile. The present type 
cost $55,400 per single track mile—a saving of $13,200 
due to the use of lighter cars, although the new track 
has the additional cost of “‘Elastite” as a sound deadener. 
An index to the permanence of the track and its smooth 
riding qualities is afforded by the fact that during 1925 
there were only seven breaks in 1,800 thermit welds. 


Substantial Reduction in the 
Number of Accidents 


“Particular success in conducting a safety program 
and actually reducing the number and seriousness of 
accidents” has been attained by the Pennsylvania-Ohio 


Snappy Whipcord Uniforms Worn by Transportation Employees 
of the Penn-Ohio Company 


Electric Company. Every passenger car in operation 
on the system is equipped completely with standard 
safety devices. Part of the credit for the reduction of 
accidents can be attributed to this fact and part to the 
closer inspection and better training of operators. 

This management has engaged in safety work of an 
intensive character since 1920. The safety organiza- 
tion consists of a central safety committee, with repre- 
sentatives from every department, under the chairman- 
ship of the general manager, together with intermediate 
safety committees within each department. All safety 
work is done through such committees in close co-opera- 
tion with specialists of the Bureau of Safety of Chicago. 

Practical suggestions for greater safety are solicited 
from all sources. In 1925 such suggestions numbered 
215. In addition to its internal safety work, the com- 
pany, as such, and its employees take an active part in 
all public safety organizations and movements, its gen- 


eral manager being president of the Youngstown branch. 


of the National Safety Council. 
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Through improvement in equipment and plans for ; 
consistently maintaining the enthusiasm of the person- — 
nel, accidents per 100,000 car-miles on lines outside 
Youngstown declined from 36.6 in 1920 to 23.6 in 1924 
and 22.6 in 1925. Accidents of all kinds, whether due 
to company or outside causes, declined from 1,768 in 
1920 to 953 in 1924 and 887 in 1925. | 

There were fewer accidents with 100 per cent one-man _ 
operation in 1925 than with the two-man operation in 
1920. Account 92, “Injuries and Damages,” declined 
from 12.57 per cent of gross in 1920 to 7.62 per cent 
in 1924 and then to 3.54 per cent in 1925. | 

In Youngstown the use of modern cars having uni- 
form equipment has been an important factor in accident 
prevention. Beginning in 1925, the original green body 


greater conspicuousness in a hazy atmosphere. Cars 
are made still more visible by painting the bumper 
white. Equipment of all cars with air operated Fol- 
berth sash cleaners or squeegees gives the operator a 
clear view automatically. 

In December, 1922, the Youngstown Municipal Rail- 
way began to segregate “chargeable” accidents. ‘Acci- 
dents were cut from 682 in 1923 to 452 in 1925, or 34 
per cent. At the same time, accidents beyond the com- 
pany’s control decreased only from 1,541 in 1923 to 
1,516 in 1925. 


ACCIDENT REDUCTION RECORD 
YOUNGSTOWN MUNICIPAL RAILWAY 


Accidents 1923 1924 1925 
Reported 4-055, J Meceete hake cabanas eee BA 2,017 1,968 
Chargeable fo:ranlway..ct-se oe ot eeee aeeee 682 497 452 
Per 1,000 car -aniles, 3 fein ecko pean eae wow 0.54 0.50 0.49 
Per..100,000 passengers:. (sc: since so oe os aleve 8.68 8.12 8.11 


The city of Youngstown and the company shared in 
the purchase of a $350 machine which is used to paint 
“car swing,” “safety zone” and other markings on street 
paving. The painting is done by city workers, with a 
railway representative on hand, when necessary. While 
the work is being done, space is kept clear by means of 
red flags. 

Red Cross first aid instructions have been added to 
the other safety work. In all 642 employees have re- 
ceived instruction. While this work has been carried 
on only since the early part of 1926 there have been at 
least two cases where the knowledge of first aid on the 
part of the employee has resulted in the saving of life. 

Safety meetings are held in the schools and for the 
public. In 1925 as many as 1,200 persons attended such 
a rally at Warren, which was held directly under the 
auspices of the safety organization of the company. 
This meeting resulted in the organization of a com- 
munity safety council. 

Accident prevention contests were started in Decem- 
ber, 1922. The car men were divided into four groups, 
and at a later date the bus men were similarly divided. 
The winning team each month is entertained at a din- 
ner to which prominent citizens or noted workers in 
accident prevention are guests and speakers. The claim 
department acts as umpire in passing on all accident 
reports by team members and only those accidents which 
could have been prevented through the vigilance of the 
car or bus men involved, are charged to their respective 
teams. The first full year of the competition, 1923, the 
average monthly total of accidents charged to the car 
men’s teams was 57. In 1924 the number was reduced 
to 41 and in 1925 was further reduced to 37. 


—” 
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A bonus system rewarding car men and bus men as 
individuals has been in effect since Jan. 1, 1924. One 
dollar is paid for the first month without an accident, 
two dollars for the second successive month and $3 for 
each successive subsequent month without an accident. 
During 1925, the car men earned $4,423 and the bus 
men $1,191 in accident prevention bonuses. 

The three operating divisions outside of Youngstown 
also participate in safety contests. On each division, 
both the trainmen and bus drivers are included in the 
teams. However, on account of the fact that the divi- 
sions vary considerably in car mileage operated, the 
contest is waged, not on the basis of the number of acci- 
dents, but upon the mileage operated per accident. 

The first contest of this year, ended Feb. 28, 1926, was 
won by the Newcastle division with a record of 14,394 
miles per chargeable accident. The second contest was 
won by the Sharon division witha record of 39,456 miles 
per chargeable accident. ° The third contest was won by 
the Sharon division with a record of 44,469 miles per 
chargeable accident. 


Excellent Relations Enjoyed 
with Employees 


UTSTANDING accomplishments in the development 
of good relations between management and em- 
ployees are claimed for the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
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operators of this property are members of the Amalga- 
mated Association. Although operating in a highly 
industrialized area, subject to changes in the demand 
for high wage workers, this management has a record 
of twenty years of harmony with its employees, all 
negotiations being conducted directly between the man- 
agement and committees of employees. 

Facts are given to the men on company finance, on the 
local wage and business situation, on the cost-of-living 
indices, etc., so that the men negotiate upon the same 
economic basis as the management. One proof of the 
reasonable attitude of the trainmen is that they relin- 
quished the ‘‘two-men-per-vehicle” clause when shown 
that one-man operation was economically necessary. 
They have co-operated willingly in the use of power- 
checking watt-hour meters and have approved special 
awards for freedom from accidents. 

One aid to the amicable settlement of all questions 
between management and men has been an unbroken 
agreement for the past six years that no statement re- 
garding matters under discussion will be given to the 
press by either company officials or men until negotia- 
tions are ended or suspended. This has been an excel- 
lent preventive of public agitations and publicity, par- 
ticularly concerning wage matters. 

Trainmen no longer wear conspicuous badge numbers 
on their caps. The small numerals are on the back of 
the badge, unseen by the public. This step toward hu- 
manizing the platform job was made for the reason that 


Company in the brief. 


All the trolley and city bus 


complaints had diminished to the point where such iden- 


Typical Examples of Commendatory Letters Received by the P-O Management 


Erie Railroad Company 
MEADVILLE, Pa., Nov. 20, 1925. 


PENNA. & OHIO ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

A case has just come to my atten- 
tion where your motorman, Mr. F. A. 
Blott, running between Warren and 
Leavittsburg, noted brake sticking 
and fire flying on our second 88 
Engine 4126. Upon arrival at Leav- 
ittsburg he advised our operator, and 
arrangements were made to stop the 
train and get the brakes released. 
His prompt action may have pre- 
vented serious trouble, and I feel that 
his action is highly commendatory. 

I would be pleased if you would 
advise him of our appreciation of this 
service and in case you can consist- 
ently do so, if you would make proper 
record thereof on his service papers. 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. KLINE, 


Superintendent. 


The Youngstown Telegram 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 28, 1925. 
Mr. C. S. MacCauua, 
Vice-President & General Manager, 
The Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. MacCalla: _ 

For several weeks I have been plan- 
ning to write you to compliment your 
company on its policy of free and 


frank discussion with newspaper men 
of all subjects pertaining to the wel- 
fare of citizens in general. 

Always a believer in free discus- 
sion of all subjects, I feel sure that 
this attitude on your part has done 
much to improve the relations between 
your company and the general public. 

In this connection it would be only 
fair for me to add that information 
coming to us through your publicity 
department has not only been fair but 
thoroughly reliable. 

Very truly yours, 
W. L. STURDEVANT, 
Editor The Youngstown Telegram. 


51 Willis Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. R. N. GRAHAM, 
Mer. P. & O. Electric Co. 
Dear Sir: : 
Wish to extend my deep apprecia- 
tion in recovering diamond lost from 
my ring on Hillman bus No. 32 last 
Thursday night due entirely to alert- 
ness and willingness of one of your 
inspectors by name of James Fire, 
who followed and reached bus before 
it left termination, took friend and 
myself with him and found diamond. 
Surely having such efficient employ- 
ees is a fine recommendation for your 
company. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. S. McLAUGHLIN. 


' Mr. JoHN Harvey, 


Youngstown Municipal Railway, 
City. 
Dear Sir: 

Last evening I boarded a Mahoning 
Avenue car in charge of operator No. 
348 and while a passenger on this 
car I had the pleasure of witnessing 
an act of courtesy which was indeed 
worthy of commendation. I: assure 
you that this deed did not pass un- 
noticed by any of the passengers on 
this car. 

When approaching Deed Street this 
operator received a signal from an old 
man who wished to board this car. 
Operator No. 348 stopped his car and 
alighted to assist this old man in 
every possible manner. He escorted 
him into the car and saw that he was 
seated before he returned to the front 
of the car. 

The old gentleman left the car at 
Hazel Street and again this operator 
left the front of the car and went 
back to where he was seated and 
assisted him-to the front of the car. 
The operator then left his car and 
lifted this old gentlemen from same to 
the street and escorted him through 
the traffic and did not return to his 
car until the old gentleman was safely 
on the sidewalk. 

Trusting that I may have the pleas- 
ure of again riding behind operators 
of this kind, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 


S.J. Hout, 
1651 Wellington Avenue. 


——————— 
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tification was no longer needed. On the other hand, the 
name of the operator appears in his vehicle. 

Early in 1926 the company took another step forward 
in raising the morale of all its bus and car men by pre- 
senting the newly adopted whipcord uniform to every 
operator, inspector and supervisor. Forty-two trainmen 
had paid for such uniforms, after seeing a sample, be- 
fore they knew they would be reimbursed. Further- 
more, a $1,000 life insurance policy was issued free and 
without physical examination to every employee. 

The good teamwork between the company and the men 
is well exemplified by the fact that there exists among 
the company’s men one full military band, three orches- 
tras, basketball, bowling and baseball teams. Sixteen 
per cent of the trainmen belong to the Twenty-Year Club 
founded in 1925. : 


Noteworthy Accomplishment 
in Financing 

HE securities of the company cover its combined 

light and transportation properties. Since 1917 the 
company has been selling its securities on the customer- 
ownership basis to the public through its employees and 
to the employees themselves, each offering resulting in a 
substantial over-sale. At least 75 per cent of railway 
employees are stockholders in the company. 

The localities embraced by the Penn-Ohio System being 
essentially industrial, the principal product being steel 
and steel products, it is only natural that the public has 
been educated over a period of years in trading in local 
industrial securities, the public utilities having been 
considered a relatively unimportant factor. During the 
past year, however, the securities of the company have 
been established as one of the most reliable investments. 
Through the agencies of the securities department, 
24,593 shares of $100 par value have been sold through 
7,398 transactions to 2,695 customers and 1,035 em- 
ployees. 

A bulletin, the P-O Investors’ News, issued monthly to 
stockholders, acquaints them with interesting and inti- 
mate affairs of the company, emphasizing its activities 
and relations to civic development, new business items 
stressing the part played as a public service organization 
in industrial achievements and presenting articles deal- 
ing with the affairs of the light and power industry. 
This bulletin is the medium for offering the industry’s 
news on political questions and for spreading informa- 
tion rather than serving as an advertising medium. 


Youngstown Municipal Railway Employees’ Orchestra 
Is in Demand for Entertainments 
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The experience of employees gained in stock selling 
campaigns proved valuable in 1924 when it was neces- 


sary to purchase easements for a 132,000-volt transmis- — 


sion line between Toronto, Ohio and Youngstown. To 
avoid excessive prices, plans were made for a surprise 
attack en masse. First an airplane map of the entire 
district was made. On this every piece of property 
involved was plotted in relation to the course of the 
right-of-way. These maps were suitably subdivided for 
the instruction of, and use by, the squads assigned to 
each portion of the route.. Each captain and his men 
knew exactly what they were to do at the zero hour when 
the drive for options was started simultaneously over 
the entire 40 miles. So effective was this mass attack 
that 93 per cent of the easements were obtained in two 
days with no further work than the cash closing by the 
right-of-way department. Among the participants in 
this drive were the manager of railways, three railway 
superintendents, a machine shop foreman and almost a 
score of railway inspectors and platform men—all of 
whom were chosen because stock-selling campaigns had 
developed the fact that they were salesmen. 


SuccESs HAS REWARDED COMPANY’S EFFORTS 


Adoption and consistent carrying forward of a pro- 
gressive policy of efficient service and selling that 
service to the people is thus the basis of the claims made 
by the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company in its brief. 
This policy has recognized the fact that the private auto- 
mobile is the real competitor of public transportation 
companies and that public transportation must be con- 
ducted with a view to approximating the comfort and 
convenience of the private automobile, resulting in the 
necessity for rehabilitated track, new cars, high stand- 
ards of maintenance and cleanliness, improved appear- 
ance and a higher standard of courtesy and efficiency on 
the part of all employees. Increased revenue has re- 
warded its efforts along these lines. Frankness in dealing 
with the public through its representatives in all the 
company’s affairs and problems has enabled the company 
tc enjoy pleasant relations in all communities through 
which it operates. Truthfulness and impartiality in 
dealing with the press have won the confidence and good 
will of all the newspapers in the district regardless of 
their political affiliations or corporation policies. A con- 
tinuous and intensive safety program has materially 
reduced the number of accidents. Establishment of 
pleasant relations with its employees has avoided labor 
trouble and secured the hearty co-operation of all of 
the men. 


Initial Dinner of the Twenty-Year Service Club Organized 
Among the Transportation Employees 
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Handling Accident Claims 


@ ® e_e ® 
and Discouraging Litigation 
Various Methods of Doing This Were Recommended 
by Speakers at Monday’s Session of the Claims Asso- 


ciation—Thursday Morning Meeting Was Devoted 
Largely to Discussions of Claims-Medical Questions 


HE program of the Claims 
Association at the Cleveland 
convention was divided into 


three parts. Monday afternoon was 
devoted primarily to a discussion of 


and discouraging accident litiga- 
tion. The proceedings on Tuesday 
afternoon are represented in the 
joint meeting of the Claims Asso- 
ciation and the Transportation & 
Traffic Association, reported in last 
week’s issue. On Thursday morning 


to a consideration of medical and 
surgical matters. 
About 75 claim agents, attorneys 
and :adjusters and safety managers 
were present at the meeting on Mon- 
day iafternoon to hear the one ad- 
dress and four papers scheduled. 
The discussion was very active and* 
presented views on all sides of the 
subject by delegates from all parts of the country. 
The close connection of ‘the work of the claims 
department and accident prevention was emphasized 
in an address by Charles E. Scott, president National 
Safety Council, Chicago. Mr. Scott pointed out the 
need in accident prevention for the adoption of a 
definite systematic plan, whether the company was 
large or small. Any plam lacking definiteness, orderly 
procedure, continuity or that close amalgamation by 
which it is sure to become a part of operation, he 
said, is sure to give disappointing results and ultimate 
failure. An essential feature of such a plan is the 
education of the employees to safety methods. Some 
electric railways tend to over-concentrate the efforts of 
safety organizations on the education of the public. 
The organization of public opinion in America 
toward the reduction of accidents is of comparatively 
recent development. It was in 1913 that the National 
Safety Council was organized in the interest of public 
safety. It has two reasons for its existence. One is 
everlastingly to remind the general public that there is 
an accident problem in America, and the second is to 
interpret that problem to the general public. The 
council is trying to awaken the public to its respon- 
sibility for the country’s deplorable accident situation 


and its efforts are not being sufficiently utilized by the 


J. H. HANDLON 
President Claims Association, 1925-1926 


transportation interests of the coun- 
try. The value of the council is too 
often measured by the direct service 
it gives to its membership. The 
broader and better view to take is of 
its general influence on the public at 
large and that its purpose is the cre- 
ation of a strong conviction in the 
mind of the public that we must be 
a more careful people. No single 
industry can conduct a national pub- 
lic movement for greater safety. It 
can be accomplished only through a 
national organization with a sub- 
stantial membership having the co- 
operation of every industry. 

In considering electric railway 
problems primarily, the speaker 
urged a separation between the 
claims department and the safety 
department, particularly in the 
larger operating companies. Where 
the two are combined, he said, there 
is a natural emphasis on the economic reasons for safety 
work. There should be a constant close, frank and 
friendly relationship between the two, but the employees 
of the company must not be led to believe that the com- 
pany’s interest in safety is wholly mercenary. 


METHODS OF DISCOURAGING LITIGATION IN 
ACCIDENT CLAIMS 


A paper on this subject was presented by Trevor C. 
Neilson, claim agent East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way, who laid great emphasis on the need of fairness 
in dealing with claims. Otherwise, he said, the natural 
antagonism in every community against a traction 
company will find outward expressions of antagonism. 
Each individual claims man should check up his own 
personality on this matter and then consider that of 
the other members of the staff. Finally, the claims 
men should be taught to realize the importance of all 
employees being on the best of terms with the com- 
pany’s customers. Courteous treatment by car crews, 
when an accident occurs, may go a long way toward 
cutting out the aggressive attentions of the “ambulance 
chaser.” 

In connection with ambulance chasing, the speaker 
described a recent experience which was unique. There 
had been a collision of cars, and while there were no 
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serious injuries, a number of female passengers had 
been jurred somewhat. Representatives of the com- 
pany’s claims department were looking after the injured, 
when two representatives of a firm of attorneys were 
also noticed. One posed as a representative of the 
railway company and treated the persons affected by 
the accident with very scant courtesy, so little in fact 
that he was ordered off the premises. The second “run- 
ner” then called on the same persons and found the 
stage all set for a favorable reception. This enabled 
him to secure the business on a 50-50 basis. 

In conclusion the speaker urged fair treatment of 
attorneys with claims to present and deprecated 
attempts to make settlements with claimants behind 
the backs of their attorneys. Nevertheless, he believed 
that at the time of the presentation of the claim a 
railway company is justified in pointing out to the 
claimant that it is to his or her advantage to save the 
expense of attorney’s fees. 

In the discussion following Mr. Neilson’s paper, a 


T. C. NEILSON 


difference of opinion developed as to whether it was 
desirable for a representative of the claims department 
to make an early call on a person injured in an acci- 
dent. Mr. Funk, Louisville; Mr. Jack, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mr. Drown, Newark, N. J., and others favored 
the early call as a natural, humane and courteous act. 
Mr. Robinson, Cincinnati, and Mr. Muir, Memphis, were 
inclined to the opposite view, on the ground that the 
person injured might think the call was made from 
mercenary motives and primarily to obtain a release. 
Mr. Schmeiser, Aurora, IIll., said his policy was to 
have injured person sent to the best hospital and after 
a day or two for a representative of the claims depart- 
ment to call on the patient to show that the railway 
company has an interest in his welfare. This visit is 
followed by additional calls. Mr. Sweeney, Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend Railroad, has found the 
best way to discourage ambulance cases is to advise 
claimants who insist upon litigation to engage the best 
lawyer that money can secure. 


AUTOMOBILE CLAIMS AND METHODS OF HANDLING THEM 
WHEN INSURANCE COMPANIES ARE INVOLVED 


A paper on this subject was presented by William 
G. Marshall, manager of the adjustment department, 
Pittsburgh Railways, who said that in that city the 
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casualty men have an association which conducts semi- 
monthly evening conferences. Ten members of the 
Pittsburgh claims department are affiliated with this 
association and find that acquaintance with the casualty 
representatives is of mutual benefit. There is greater 
disposition to discuss merits of claims before legal 
action is brought. This applies not only to accidents 
caused by trolley cars but accidents to them, as where 
an automobile collides with the rear of a street car, 
In cases of this kind, insurance carriers are showing 
noticeable co-operation in the adjustment of the claims 
of the company against their assured. 

In the past few years a limited amount of liability 
insurance has been placed by the Pittsburgh Railways 
covering railway, bus and auto operation. In such 
cases, the company does not tell the claimant simply to 
see a representative of the insurance company. It 
offers an explanation as to the coverage, telephones the 
insurer in the presence of the claimant and, if possible, 
makes an appointment for him. In claims made by 


CHARLES B. SCoTT 


letter, the acknowledgment gives the name and tele- — 
phone number of the carrier’s representative and ~ 
information that the claimant’s letter has been for- © 
warded to the insurance company. 


BONuS SYSTEMS 


On presentation of the paper by G. T. Hellmuth, © 
claim attorney Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, on “Bonus System—Its Value in Claim — 
Work,” a motion was carried that a committee of three be © 
é@ppointed—with Mr. Hellmuth as chairman and the two 
other members to be from companies having bonus sys- 
tems—to prepare and print a report for the midwinter 
meeting of the executive committee, setting forth a 
bonus system which they recommend. Mr. Hellmuth 
said that he did not think bonus plans led to an increase 
of unreported accidents. 


Bus ACCIDENTS 


After the presentation of Mr. Drown’s paper on “Bus 
Accidents,” in reply to an inquiry Mr. Drown said that 
in his state the courts had ruled that trolley cars were 
not included in the automobile right-of-way rule in the 
traffic law, but the courts have not yet decided whether 
a bus is so included or not, though it has been classed 
as a “common carrier.” 


| 
| 
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Mr. Schmeiser, Aurora, Ill., and Mr. Funk, Louis- 
ville, Ky., said that on their properties the bus drivers 
were men who had been street car operators and this 
plan of promotion was successful. 


PRESIDENT URGES CO-OPERATION 


In his presidential address, J. H. Handlon, San 
Francisco, said that the outstanding feature of the 
work of the Claims Association this year, to him, had 
been the increasing interest in accident prevention. At 
the midwinter meeting of committees held in Indian- 
apolis, it was also quite evident that there existed a 
keen desire for close co-operation between the trans- 
portation and traffic departments and the claims depart- 
ment. “The transportation man,” said he, “is not now 
disposed to look upon the claims man or safety engineer 
as an interloper who has injected himself without leave 
into the problems of the transportation department. 
Today the claims man or safety engineer is an invited 
guest. His aid is sought and his advice welcomed.” 

Continuing, President Handlon said, in part: 

“With the awakening of the transportation man to 
the fact that he can utilize to his advantage the 
resources of the claims or safety man, or both, it has 
dawned upon him that he has at his command the selec- 
tion and training of the man-power, and that the most 
efficient safety device known is a careful man. 
Impressed with this fact, greater care is being exer- 
cised than ever before in hiring trainmen. Haphazard 


» methods of selection have been abandoned, and intel- 


ligent, modern ideas of classifying applicants for em- 
ployment have been substituted for them. Students 
are placed on probation instead of being accepted as 
full-fledged employees after having passed one exam- 
ination. They are taught more, examined oftener and 
watched closer. There is also a growing tendency to see 
that company rules are rigidly enforced, especially rules 
designed to prevent accidents.” 


Physicians and Surgeons Dis- 
cuss Operating Problems 


Delegates Consider Desirability of Company Doc- 
tors Taking Charge of Cases of Injured Patrons, 
Need for Periodical Examinations of Trans- 
portation Employees and Other Live Topics 


HURSDAY morning’s session of the American 

Electric Railway Claims Association was set apart 
almost entirely to the discussion of medical and surgical 
problems. During this part of the session Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Mosser, surgeon Third Avenue Railway System, 
New York, occupied the chair, and while most of the 
papers and discussion related to the medical aspects of 
claims, there was also consideration of the medical care 
and inspection given by some companies to their em- 
Tloyees. The meeting emphasized the constantly in- 
creasing importance attached by electric railway com- 
panies to their medical departments. 

The subject was fittingly introduced by a paper pre- 
sented by Dr. Mosser himself on ‘Practical Methods 
of Obtaining Greater Efficiency from the Medical De- 
partments of the Street Railway Companies.” It is pub- 
lished in abstract elsewhere, and the conclusions in 
the paper were considered seriatim in the discussion. 
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There was general agreement on the need for the 
prompt examination by the company’s surgeon of per- 
sons injured in an accident and a prompt report by him 
of his findings to the claims department. One of the 
medical delegates present stressed the importance, in 
this connection, of the surgeon including in his report 
any statement made by the claimant of the extent of 
his injury, quoting the exact words used. Experience 
in a number of cities has shown, he said, that later, 
after the claimant has discussed his claim at length with 
lawyers, he is apt to adopt an exaggerated view of the 
injury and its effects. Discussion. also developed the 
point that several companies were already following 
the recommendation of Dr. Mosser to follow up 
physicians who have testified as_to permanent neuras- 
thenia conditions, so that they can be checked up in 
future cross-examinations, and to keep a card index 
system for future reference of physicians who have 
testified at trials. Thus, it was pointed out, a doctor 
may testify in a case that the plaintiff has received 
permanent injury and the company has to pay large 
damages. If the claimant recovers completely later and 
the same physician appears in court again with a similar 
statement for another claimant, the earlier case can be 
cited. In reply to inquiries as to whether evidence of 
this kind is admissible in court, the point was made 
that it is, because the previous testimony was an official 
record. Several delegates took exception to the recom- 


’ mendation in Dr. Mosser’s paper that the company doc- 


tor should not tell the claimant the results of his in- 
vestigation of the claimant’s injury and should not 
recommend any special course of treatment. They 
pointed out that advice from a company physician would 
often reduce the time of convalescence and avoid the 
possibility of a lasting injury, where the attending 
physician lacked skill. Dr. Mosser agreed that in some 
cases such a course might be desirable and the company 
doctor should use his judgment, but in general he 
thought his recommendation should be followed. 

Another medical paper to receive extended discussion 
was that by Dr. Miller of Milwaukee on “Health Service 
Examination and Organization of a Medical Staff for 
the Care of Injured Patrons of a Public Utility.” It is 
published in abstract elsewhere in this issue. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Miller pointed out that while the Milwaukee 
system covers a wide area, his paper was confined to 
practice within the city of Milwaukee. The author also 
explained that the company has a private telephone 
system of its own with a telephone at practically each 
street intersection or car intersection so that it is a 
simple matter for a motorman or conductor to notify 
the medical department promptly when an accident hap- 
pens. A feature of Milwaukee practice is for company 
physicians to take medical charge of persons injured by 
its cars, if they are willing to accept this service. 

The speaker was asked whether the company found 
this policy less expensive than to pay for the attend- 
ance of the family physician and whether the latter did 
not object to giving up his case to the company. Dr. 
Miller replied that as the system described had been in 
use in Milwaukee for a long time, it was very difficult to 
give comparative figures, with the cost of allowing local 
physicians to take charge, especially as the company 
doctors care for employees and their families as well as 
for injured patrons of the utility, and it would be diffi- 
cult to segregate their expenses completely. He thought, 
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however, that the cost is less with the present plan. As 
far as opposition from local doctors is concerned, if 
the system was to be installed today, there would be 
obstacles which perhaps could not be overcome. Where 
a recognized physician has already taken control of the 
case the company physician makes no, attempt even to 
examine the injured person. An advantage of the plan, 
not mentioned in the paper, is that the medical depart- 
ment is sometimes asked to give medical aid by patrons 
injured in accidents which have not been reported by 
the car crews. In the vast majority of cases there is 
absolutely no opposition from the medical profession in 
the city to the present plan. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF EMPLOYEES 


The discussion on Dr. Sibley’s paper on “Observations 
on the Physical Examination of Electric Railway Em- 
ployees” centered: largely upon his remarks regarding 
high blood pressure and conditions surrounding the 
work of trainmen from a health standpoint. 

Dr. Sibley pointed out that his experience showed the 
work of transportation men to be a very healthful one. 
Many trainmen on the Boston Elevated Railway have 
told him they have not lost time for any sickness for 
twenty years or more. He also pointed out that of the 
men mentioned in his paper as having died as the result 
- of high blood pressure only one died on a car. 

Mr. Funk, Louisville, said he could not recall any 
accident on his system having been caused by a man 
with high blood pressure, and he thought that an effort 
to retire perhaps 9 to 10 per cent of the employees be- 
cause the blood pressure was above a certain amount, 
though many of the men had been with the company 
for from twenty to twenty-five years, would affect the 
morale of the organization. 

Another delegate pointed out that while on his prop- 
erty a number of older transportation men had been re- 
tired because of unsatisfactory physical conditions, they 
had not been discharged. They were kept in use in 
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other positions at practically the same rate of wages. 
Cripples were being used as flagmen. Others were in 
the tailor shop, pressing uniforms for car operators and 
bus operators, etc. Even if there was nothing for them 
to do, the company considered it cheaper to put them on 
a pension than to have the claims department pay out 
money for damage claims, but he thought that it is pos- 
sible always to find something for them to do. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AND OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the business session at the close of Thursday’s 
meeting resolutions were passed on the death of Past- 
President Samuel B. Hare and of John J. Stanley, also 
expressing appreciation of the hospitality of Messrs. 
Weh and Kubu and other members of the Cleveland 


-Railway claims department. 


The nominating committee reported the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—C. B. Proctor, claim agent Memphis Street 
Railway. 

First Vice-President—J. S. Kubu, assistant superin- 
tendent accident department, Cleveland Railway. 

Second Vice-President—E. L. Lindemuth, manager 
claims department Wilkes-Barre Railway. 

Third Vice-President—L. F. Wynne, general claim 
agent Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta. 

Executive committee—sS. J. Herrell, claim agent Knox- 
ville Power & Light Company; W. E. Robinson, claim 
agent Cincinnati Street Railway; C. E. Redfern, gen- 
eral claim agent United Electric Railway, Providence; 
B. F. Boynton, claim agent Portland Electric Company, 
Portland, Ore.; G, T. Hellmuth, convention secretary, 
claim attorney Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road. 

They were unanimously elected. 

The installation of Mr. Proctor as president for the 
ensuing year and the presentation by H. K. Bennett of 
a past-president’s badge to Mr. Handlon concluded the 
session. 


Manufacturer and Railway Man Joined to Make This the “Best Convention Ever” 


® 
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Accountants Aid in Constructive Policies 


Vital Problems Confronting Many Properties May Be Helped by Scientific Accounting 
Methods—Publicity Should Be Given to Frank and Open Pictures of the Facts, 
Holds Accountants’ Association—Committees Report on Bus Classification, 
Freight and Other Problems—L. E. Lippett Elected President 


AKING the work of the accountant essential in 
M solving industry problems was the general 

theme of the sessions of the Accountants’ Asso- 
ciation at the Cleveland convention. Despite small at- 
tendance the discussions developed in the meétings gave 
insight into many problems and showed’the way to 
more constructive thinking. As the association stand- 
ardized electric railway accounting a number of years 
ago it now has standardized bus accounting. Authority 
was given the committee on this subject to make definite 
rulings on cases that may be brought to its attention. 
Other subjects considered included bus accounting, 
stores accounting, fare collections, freight accounting, 
and taxation. 

In welcoming the delegates to Cleveland at the open- 
ing session held Monday afternoon, Oct. 4, Urban F. 
von Rosen, accountant for the City Street Railroad Com- 
missioner, pointed out that Cleveland, having lived 
through or now facing nearly every known problem re- 
lating to the accounting for and financing of trans- 
portation facilities, forms probably the best laboratory 
for electric railway accountants in the country. 

President John J. Duck, in his formal address, con- 
gratulated the association on its accomplishment in 
bringing-about a uniform system of accounts enabling 
a detailed comparison with other properties. Continuing, 
Mr. Duck said in part: 

“We are now in the midst of what appears to be one 
of the most important periods of our industry. The 
period of reconstruction, with its great problems, looms 
up directly before us. Among the most important are 
depreciation, either by obsolescence or otherwise; in- 
crease in the use of buses, that in some cases may result 
in the abandonment of trackage; public relations with 
all that that subject entails, requiring more detailed 
information from the accounting officer to supply the 
management or publicity department with the facts to 
enable it to present to the public the truth of how 
our industry is burdened with expenses that in these 
days are unjust, such as paving, maintenance of paving, 
sprinkling and cleaning of streets, and other public 
benefits imposing increased taxation upon our industry. 
These are vital problems confronting many properties 
whose life and existence may be helped by scientific ac- 
counting methods. 

“This is a day of publicity. Public confidence can 
be created and encouraged by giving a frank and open 
picture of facts, and acquainting the public with some 
of our unjust burdens. Put these figures and facts in 
language understood by the public, for the public is not 
always familiar with the accountant’s language. 

“We should cultivate suggestions from our assistants 
and clerks who handle the detail, for improvements and 
short cuts in compiling our figures. Also a survey should 
be made of our work to find out if we could make more 
use of the many mechanical devices used in office work. 


JOHN J. Duck 


We may find that we can use more of them to improve 
cur work and at a saving that will well justify their 
purchase.” 

Bus ACCOUNTING STANDARDIZED 


Questions on the classification presented by the com- 
mittee on bus accounting should be given publicity and 
official rulings made, according to M. W. Glover, chair- 
man. Everybody knows there are things that are wrong 
and will have to be changed in time, but in order to 
get the classification adopted throughout the country it 
is considered undesirable to make any minor changes at 
the present time. Companies operating more than 3,000 
buses are now using the classification. 

The condensed classification submitted by the com- 
mittee is in no sense a revision of that in the report 
submitted last year. It is merely a less detailed classi- 
fication for those motor bus operating companies where 
the volume of business is not large enough to warrant 
the use of the full classification. 

Adrian Hughes, Jr., pointed out the necessity for co- 
operation between heads of operating departments and 
the auditing department. It is essential, he said, not 
only to get over-all costs correct but to analyze the in- 
dividual parts of the operation so as to know where we 
are making money and where we are losing. For this 
reason he feels that the classification proposed should 
be used for all bus operations. 

After adoption of the report on classification of bus 
accounts, a motion was adopted giving the committee on 
bus accounting authority to make official interpreta- 
tions and rulings on bus accounts, until such time as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission takes over the 
matter and is in a position to give rulings. 

It was also agreed that any questions and answers 
arising from interpretations of the arcounts should be 
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published from time to time in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, Bus Transportation and Aera. 

The principal criticisms, according to Mr. Glover, 
were with respect to division in groups. Certain items 
which are now in the group of garage expenses were 
classed as maintenance items, others as transportation 
items. The groupings were made to agree as nearly as 
possible with the electric railway classification. 

E. A. Tuson, Newark, N. J., explained that three 
classes of accounts were made to cover maintenance, 
movement costs and transportation. : 

A resolution of appreciation of the work of W. F. 
Ham, a member of the committee on the classification of 
accounts since its organization in 1897, was passed. 
Mr. Ham has resigned from the committee because of 
the press of other duties. 

The address of the afternoon was delivered by Carl 
H. Nau, C.P.A., of Nau, Rusk & Swearingen. He de- 
fined the accountant as a very important factor in a 
company. His work is far more than that of book- 
keeping or auditing, as he must be able to plan ex- 
penditures and be skilled in the affairs of commerce 
and finance. In closing, he expressed the debt of his 
profession to this and similar organizations for the 
constructive work they have done. 


Fare Collection Methods 
Discussed 


Registration in Addition to the Fare Box Is Favored 
by Accountants—Successful Use of the Weekly 
and Sunday Pass in Several Cities Described 


N TUESDAY the first part of the afternoon was 

devoted to a joint session of the Accountants’ and 
Engineering Associations, the subject being deprecia- 
tion. The principal paper on this subject was presented 
by Prof. Henry E. Riggs of the University of Mich- 
igan. A report of this session appeared in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 9, page 618. Following 
the close of the discussion on Professor Riggs’ paper the 
members of the Accountants’ Association resumed their 
regular session. ; 

A resolution offered by T. B. MacRae upon the death 
of John J. Stanley was adopted by a rising vote. 

The report of the committee on fare collections was 
presented by its chairman, E. A. Tuson of Newark, 
N. J. In the ensuing discussion it was pointed out that 
in all cases registration is recommended in addition to 
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the fare box record. There was some question as to 
whether all fares should be registered or only those 
which are not placed in the fare box. Following the 
discussion the report was adopted as submitted. 

O. H. Bernd, Des Moines, told the association about 
the experience in his city with the weekly and Sunday 
pass. The Sunday pass was inaugurated on June 4 and 
was found to give an additional revenue of $300 a Sun- 
day or about 64 per cent. Special counts made by the 
conductors showed that the pass holders were taking 
many more rides than they previously had when paying 
cash fares. 

J. P. Longon, Cincinnati, was also enthusiastic about 
the use of the pass*on his interurban line. The car 
operators are furnished with green checks, one of which 
is deposited in the fare box when the passenger dis- 
plays his pass for fare. This gives a check on the num- 
ber of rides-taken by pass holders. 

On the Chicago Rapid Transit Company’s lines Mr. 
MacRae stated that a check is kept by means of Veeder 
counters which are operated by the station agents. 

H. E. Vordermark, Fort Wayne, stated that in his city 
passes were put on for political reasons some three 
years ago. The pass created good will with the public 
and has enabled the company to keep up the rate of 
cash fare. He is in favor of the pass and would not 
want to give it up. : 

The only difficulties that have been found with weekly 
passes have been due to certain persons obtaining ad- 
mission to the car and then throwing the pass out of 
the window for others to ride. The opinion was that 
this is easily taken care of so as to present no par- 
ticular difficulty. 


Freight Accounting Considered 


Use of Three-Part and Five-Part Waybills Dis- 
cussed at Final Meeting—Resolutions Adopted 
and Officers Elected for the Ensuing Year 


REIGHT accounting occupied the greater part of 

the time at the Thursday session. Previous to its 
presentation the report of the committee representing 
the Accountants’ Association at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, of which W. L. Davis, Allentown, Pa., was 
chairman, was read and adopted into the record. 

The report of the committee on freight accounting 
was read by the’ chairman, O. H. Bernd. A lively 
discussion ensued. W. A. Blasing, Albany, N. Y., stated 
that the Hudson Valley Railway has changed from the 
practice of making the waybills at the point of origin 
while the freight bills were made at destination. The 
agent at the forwarding point makes out the freight bill 
and the waybill all in one writing, so the destination 
agent has no freight bill to make out. 

C. A. Dugle, Rushville, Ind., said that some years 
ago the Central Electric Railway Association adopted 
the five-part waybill, but it was objected to by some 
roads doing an interchange business, so that both the 
five-part and the three-part waybills are now used. 
O. A. Small, South Bend, is of the opinion that the 
five-part waybill, including the expense bill for the use 
of the destination agent, has been almost entirely elimi- 
nated. This is because of.confusion from having the 
originating company’s imprint on the freight bill. 

Walter Shroyer, Anderson, Ind., feels that the Ameri- 
can Association can afford to follow the work of the 
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C.E.R.A. and the steam roads. He believes the unit 
waybill, carrying with it the freight and expense bill, 

is the one for electric railways. It was the opinion of 
Mr. MacRae and Mr. Duck that where there is inter- 
change with a steam railroad the electric line will almost 
be forced to adopt the latter’s methods. 

Following the discussion the report was adopted as 

an interim report. 

The report of the committee to review the proceed- 

_ings of the Accountants’ Association was read by its 
chairman, J. E. Heberle, and adopted without discussion. 

A paper on “Transportation and Taxation” was read 
by A. F. Elkins, manager Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Company. 

Depreciation of amusement park property was 
brought up for discussion by Mr. Lyons. If the receipts 
could be classified as auxiliary operating revenues and 
the expenditures as auxiliary operating expenses he 
feels it would assist to accomplish the desired result. 
It was the opinion of those present that the classifica- 
tion must follow the standard set by the state commis- 
sion, but that in some cases the accounts may be carried 
in two different forms to cover the item on the com- 
pany’s books and in the 
commission report. 

C. R. Mahan read the 
report of the resolutions’ 
committee in the absence 
of Chairman May. Appro- 
priate resolutions were 
adopted acknowledging the 
efforts of the retiring 
president, and expressing 
thanks for his successful 
administration, for the ef- 
forts of the committees, for 
the speakers, for the tech- 
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nical press, and for the courtesy of Mr. Bernd in acting 
as convention secretary. 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR THE ENSUING YEAR 


The committee on nominations, T. P. Kilfoyle, chair- 
man, presented a list of names for the various offices. 
These were duly elected as follows: 

President—L. E. Lippitt, general manager Auburn 
& Syracuse Electric Railway, Auburn, N. Y. 

First Vice-President—T. B. MacRae, general auditor 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company, Chicago, III. 

Second Vice-President—O. H. Bernd, secretary Des 
Moines City Railway, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Third Vice-President — Edwin H. a 
Brooklyn City Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. W. Welsh, executive secre- 
tary American Electric Railway Association, New York 
City. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Yost, auditor and assist- 
ant treasurer Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; J. E. Heberle, assistant to 
president Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Edward A. Tuson, general auditor Public Service 
Railway, Newark, N. J.; 
C. R. Mahan, auditor 
Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad, High- 
wood, Ill. 

President Lippitt then 
took the chair, and after 
pledging his support to the 
associatton, called on the 
other new officers for re- 
marks. After presentation 
of the _ past -president’s 
badge to Mr. Duck, the 
meeting adjourned. 


auditor 


GETTING ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE DAILY— 
C. L. HENRY AND PARTY POSE 
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Bonus or Award Systems 


More than Fifty Companies Have Found the Plan Successful in 
Reducing Accidents, Accident Claims and Unreported Cases 
—Bonus Plans Offer Inspiration to Continue Safety Work 


By G. T. Hellmuth 


Claims Attorney 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 


I would like to call attention 


T PRESENT there are at 
A least 50 electric rail- 
ways in the United 
States using one variation or 
another of the bonus plan for 
the reduction of accidents. The 
list of users includes compa- 
nies in very large cities as well 
as in small communities, for 
example: Birmingham, Brook- 
lyn, Denver, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C. 

So far as I know, there are 
only two reasons given for 
their attitude by those who do 
not believe in the bonus plan. 
First it is said by some objec- 
tors that it is not right in 
principle to reward men for 
doing unusually well what they 
have already been paid to do. 
Such a position, it seems to 
me, is equivalent to the argu- 
ment that one ought always to 
work in whatever endeavor 
one is engaged, without any 
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to one representative plan— 
the one in use by the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Railway & Light Com- 
pany. There the year is di- 
vided into three contest peri- 
ods of four months each and 
at the beginning of each con- 
test the company sets up a 
bonus fund of $1,500. The 
contest consists of a compari- 
son in each four months con- 
test period with the corre- 
sponding four months of the 
previous year. If there are 
more accidents during any 
contest period of the current 
year than there were during 
the corresponding period of 
the previous year $20 is de- 
ducted from the fund for each 
accident above last year. For 
every accident less than the 
number charged during the 
same period during the previ- 
ous year $20 is added by the 
company to the bonus fund 


expectation of promotion or 

increase in pay. Such a situation would deaden for 
me both initiative and mental activity. In fact, I do not 
think it would be too broad a statement to say that to 
work with the definite knowledge that no sort of 
reward could be expected, either in the shape of-a 
promotion or a pay increase, would inevitably take from 
any individual the incentive for extra effort. And it 
is the extra effort, and extra effort only, that will pro- 
duce results above the average. 

The second objection advanced to the use of the plan 
is that trainmen will attempt to keep their accident 
records clear by omitting to report some of their acci- 
dents. However, this situation, as may be ascertained 
by examination of some of the plans contained in my 
files, has been anticipated and successfully handled by 
a provision that an unreported accident will be scored 
as two accidents, or demerits, against the individual 
failing to report. Consequently, so far from producing 
unreported accidents, the adoption of the plan has had 
just the opposite effect and has resulted in users of the 
plan being able to reduce their unreported accidents. 
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of $1,500, but an unreported 
accident is counted in getting at the total of the 
contest period as two accidents. This means that 
unreported accidents will cut sharply into the fund 
distributed among all the employees. - Consequently, 
unreported accidents are at a minimum with the Nash- 
ville Railway & Light Company. 

Brief extracts from comments by officials of some of 
the railway companies using the bonus plan follow: 


We started our bonus system in 1923. Since 
the system was inaugurated we have had but one blind 
case. The amount received by each man with a 
clean record is from $15 to $20, each six months. We 
feel that the bonus system has resulted beneficially in 
every way.—BUTTE ELECTRIC RAILWAY, Butte, Mont. 

This plan has undoubtedly reduced the number of our 
accidents and in doing so has reduced our claim costs. 

. You will be surprised how our men covet the 
Star ‘Class and how hard they strive to reach that goal.— 
CHARLESTON INTERURBAN RAILROAD, Charleston, W. Va. 

In 1919 we began giving a bonus to the platform men 
and others eligible under the rules governing the bonuses. 
For the ten years preceding 1918 the average cost of the 
claim department was 12 per cent of the gross passenger 
revenue earned. For the years 1919 to 1924 inclusive the 
cost was 5.72 per cent; for the year 1925, the cost for the 
first six months was 3.25 per cent. y We have been 
able to reduce our pull-ins from 350 per month to 49 per 
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month.—TENNESSEE ELECTRIC PowrER ComMPANy, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Our figures show a decrease in accidents from 1923, when 
the bonus system was started. In the final analy- 
sis, to have the men interested in their work is the best 
accident preventive, and we think this interest is produced 
by the spirit of competition and personal gain——Criry RAIL- 
wAy, Dayton, Ohio. 

We feel that its popularity and benefits (of the bonus 
system) are constantly increasing, and we have watched 
the program very carefully and with much interest.— 
Ex Paso ELECTRIC COMPANY, El Paso, Tex. 

The Gary Street Railway is sold on the five-day-a-year 
“svacation bonus plan.—Gary STREET RAILWAY, Gary, Ind. 

The merit system has succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tions, and after five years the higher officials of the 
company, as well as all others in authority, could not be pre- 
vailed upon to abandon it, nor would the trainmen them- 
selves give their consent to such a course-——Los ANGELES 
RaAILWwAy, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The first year the plan was in operation the men re- 
ceived 1.65 cents per man-hour; the second year 2.60 cents. 
During that period our total accident costs were reduced 
from 5.59 per cent to 3.43 per cent of gross. Outstanding 
liability was reduced 36.8 per cent; number of accidents 
34.3 per cent, and cost of repairs to equipment damaged 
in accidents, 64.6 per cent. The turnover of men during 
this same period was reduced 63 per cent.—MEmMPHIS 
STREET RAILWAY, Memphis, Tenn. 

In 1921 the company expended 9.5 per cent of its gross 
revenue in settlement of accident claims; in 1922, 6.2 per 
cent; in 1923, 5.8 per cent, and in 1924, 3.4 per cent. Dur- 
ing 1923, the first year of the bonus system, claim costs 
amounted to $128,638. This amount was reduced to $77,284 
in 1924, the latter amount including the bonus awards, 
which totaled $9,640. We attribute the net sav- 
ings of $51,354 largely to the bonus system. This 
company expended 3.2 per cent of its gross revenue in 
settlement of claims during the six months ended June 30, 
1925, as compared with 4.5 per cent of its gross revenue 
expended for the same purposes during the first six months 
of 1924—-NASHVILLE RatLway & LicgHtT Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

We feel that the bonus method has increased the number 
of reported accidents, whereas before the institution of this 
system there were numerous slight accidents which were 
considered by the crews too trivial to report—WerEsT PENN 
RAILWAY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In February, 1921, our company inaugurated its trainmen 
safety contest. . The first statement, or that for 
the year ended Jan. 31, 1922, and the statement for the 
second year, or that ended Jan. 31, 19238, follow: 


REDUCTION IN PER CENT OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
First Safety ee Safety 


Year Year 
PECAN ER Taraie c'crn a ie aiia sianeiararevaier ate te) suas 15.9 24.6 
CMR bat We a it ORS ce ONS OO DOC ODO 16.9 24.5 
Collisions OL CATS re elereeietetetatels = reree re 48.1 66.7 
Personal injuries serious ........++-. 43.3 42.0 
Personal injuries not serious ........ 18.3 24.6 
INO TODOLUS) ta cil elcietet sere becnichspetatatsts ter sis she 27.2 47.8 
ID/Nehd eck ME CM eee OMe ach TOO aS rc 40.0 43.7 


—WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 
has enlarged and added to the scope of its award plan. 

Going outside our field we find that prizes are given 
in Cleveland to careful taxi drivers and that Armour & 
Company distribute bonuses to “better than average” 
employees. 

While the plan is largely in use, to those of us who 
do not use it it is a new way of aiding in our work of 
accident prevention. Accident prevention is the finest 
and highest development of claim work. We have ail 
preached it; we have all contributed as best we could 
to it. To be most effective, it must be carried on con- 
tinuously. When one method becomes stale, fresh 
inspiration is needed to “carry on.” I think that we 
can obtain it through use of the bonus and award plan. 
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Bus Accidents 


Their Causes and Successful 
Methods of Prevention* 


Last Year Bus Accidents per Million Pas- 
sengers Were Higher on Public Service than 
Trolley Car Accidents—Causes of Bus Acci- 

dents Analyzed and Remedies Suggested ~ 


By H. V. Drown 


General Claim Agent Public Service Railway and Public 
Service Transportation Company, Newark, N. J. 


H. V. DRowN 


the bus business and in July, 1926, was operating 
833 buses on 101 lines, most of the lines having been 
formerly operated by so-called independents. The com- 
pany, however, has discarded most of the buses taken 
over, as almost every known type and mantifacture of 
bus was included. In their place it has in operation 729 
new buses and further replacements will be made when 
practicable. These buses are operated by the» Public 
Service Transportation Company, but this company is 
jointly managed and operated with the Public Service 
Railway. r 
When confronted with the problem of handling: bus 
accidents, naturally the first questions to arise.in one’s 
mind are: What will they amount to? How much work 
will be involved? My own first thought was they would 


I: THE fall of 1923 Public Service decided to go into 
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be less troublesome and expensive than those with cars 
and that a vehicle not confined to rails would have a 
distinct advantage. My experience has been that while 
the bus has the advantages mentioned, it also has dis- 
advantages to be reckoned with. It is a smaller vehicle 
carrying considerably fewer passengers, and while our 
last year’s operation showed 442.46 accidents per million 
bus-miles against 444.99 accidents per million car-miles 
on the railway, there were 82.86 accidents per million 
passengers for the buses as against 51.91 for the rail- 
ways. 


THE Bus MORE FRAGILE THAN THE CAR 


The bus is a much more fragile vehicle than the trol- 
ley, and in severe smashes it is more susceptible to being 
crumpled up, with consequent injurious effects to pas- 
sengers. While the bus is not held to a fixed course, 
as is the car on its rails, this advantage is at least par- 
tially offset by the fact that in turning from its course 
the bus may sidewipe other vehicles or otherwise get 
into collisions with vehicles in congestion. Then the 
bus with its rubber tires may skid on slippery pave- 
ments. 

In arriving at conclusions based on our experience 
for the first full year, claims men will, of course, take 
into consideration that on a new proposition such as 
this, all things being equal, claim costs will increase 
from year to year until a peak is reached, due to the 
necessary delay in liquidating certain claims, particu- 
larly those that have gone to suit. Our expenditures on 
account of bus accidents for the first year, including 
everything chargeable to the accident and damage ac- 
counts, amounted to 3.17 per cent of the revenue. For 
the same period the claim cost for Public Service Rail- 
way amounted to 5.387 per cent of its revenue. On this 
showing alone, I would assume that in about four years, 
when I should expect the bus percentage to hit its peak, 
it will at least equal and more than likely exceed that 
of the railway, but I confidently expect that it may be 
kept lower through the beneficial effect on the acci- 
dent situation of standardization and improvement of 
equipment and operation, toward which great strides 
have already been made. I also look forward to 
marked improvements in traffic regulations which will 
materially help. 

Our expenditures for the last year amounted to 
$253,263, divided as follows: For personal injury 
claims, $93,404; property claims, $78,458; workmen’s 
compensation, $21,885; expenses $59,516. The ac- 
companying table shows the percentage of accidents by 
classifications to the total number of accidents for both 
buses and trolleys respectively, coupling like or similar 
classifications. 


CHARACTER OF HAZARD NOT GREATLY DIFFERENT 


It is apparent from the comparisons in the accom- 
panying table that there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between the character of accident hazards arising 
out of the operation of the two vehicles. Our railway 
claim men took up the work with practically no diffi- 
culty. However, I think there is sufficient difference in 
the operation to justify separate printed forms and rec- 
ords throughout. We did this of necessity because the 
bus company was a separate corporation, but even where 
the business is merged with the railway I should deem 
it an advantage to keep separate records. There is suffi- 
cient difference in the physical layout to warrant it, 
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and the records afford opportunity for profitable study. 

As to the cause of bus accidents, there are three gen- 
eral causes, and this statement applies to trolley car 
accidents too. In the order of their frequency they are, 
first, negligence on the part of the public; second, negli- 
gence on the part of employees, and third, defects in con- 
struction and equipment. 

To minimize the first, we are dependent on various 
educational features well worked out through this associ- 
ation and allied bodies, on the enforcement of existing 
traffic laws and ordinances and on enactment and en- 
forcement of additional regulations when necessary. 
Where the proposition is large enough to justify it, the 
services of the National Safety Council will be found 
well worth while. Probably the greatest opportunity 
right now for bringing about a reduction of bus acci- 
dents lies in the direction of better traffic regulations, 
particularly in the direction of parking, of exceeding 


CLASSIFICATION OF BUS AND TROLLEY CAR ACCIDENTS IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL NUMBER, PUBLIC SERVICE OF NEW 
JERSEY, YEAR ENDED APRIL I, 1926 


Type of Accident Bus Trolley- 
Collisions with automobiles... ...........-000500eceeeecane 49.05 52.81 
Boarding andlea ving.) sccatcas oe nena be eee 7.10 7.29 
Employee secidents: .5.)-ngies as c Case ne hen ce 6.53 3.47 
Collisions, bus with bus or car with car ............22.522. 5.20 2.35 
Collisions, bus with ear or car with bus..............-....- 3.97 (a) 4.93 
Accidents involving injuries to passengers while on bus or car 3.47 3.58 
Collisions with fixed objects 2.26 (6) 
Pedestrians strudiy }.). Geca's Avec maaiew tn ae no pas 1.81 2.17 
Derailmentavi;c.e0 ee aah eee (c) 1.18 
Collisions with wagons 1.13 1.40 
All other aeoidentel 2 20% 225 Bsc Se fe wis feces » eel pe 19.48 19.82 


(a) Includes collisions of cars with independent buses; (6) no such classification 
with cars; (c) no such classification with buses. 
the speed requirements at highway and street intersec- 
tions and of “keeping the line” in heavy traffic. 

In minimizing the negligence of the employee, much 
can be done in the original selection of the man, and 
then in giving him proper and sufficient training. 

Defects in the construction and equipment of buses 
are, if anything, more harmful in relation to accidents 
than in the case of trolley cars. It is therefore highly 
important that the bus be constructed with due regard 
to safety and maintained in as near a state of perfection 
as is practicable. 


STANDARD COMPANY BUSES DESIRABLE 


Standardization is most desirable, so that the operator 
in shifting from one bus to another will find conditions 
with which he is familiar, so that when the emergency 
arises he will not have to stop to think, for that moment, 
so often fatal. Uniform widths and lengths of buses 
count much in obviating costly mistakes in judging 
clearances. The matter of clearance comes into play 
very frequently, not only in straightaway running, 
when other objects are being: passed, but also when 
the bus must deviate from its course, particularly in 
turning to or from the curb,.where a miscalculation may 
result in sidewiping other vehicles. 

The steering apparatus merits a lot of attention. 
Here the trolley car has a great advantage as, confined 
to its track, it is practically a self-steerer. The brakes 
should be of the best type and be serviced up to the 
minute. With traffic already highly congested and still 
increasing steadily in density and with four-wheel 
brakes appearing in increasing numbers, even on the 
cheaper and lighter autos, by means of which they may 
be stopped in their tracks, so to speak, good braking 
equipment is increasingly essential. 


———— 
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Greater Efficiency 
from the Medical Departments 


Suggestions on Ways in Which the Com- 


pany Doctor or Surgeon Can Be of Greater 
Help to the Claims Department, Particu- 
larly inthe Information Givenin His Reports 


By Frederick L. Mosser, M.D. 


Surgeon Third Avenue Railway, New York 


RACTICAL methods 


the medical departments can 
be obtained in two ways: (1) 
The medical examiner can se- 
lect for employment the stand- 


(2) the railway surgeons can 
render to their claim agent or 


intelligent and helpful reports, 
covering their examinations 
of those individuals who have 
been injured in accidents. It 
is my intention to address you 
mostly on the latter subject. 
I shall not dwell long upon the 
former, except to say that the 
examination of a prospective 
employee should be undertaken 
in a regular, systematic way. 
In this connection, several 
points stand out as prevailing 
topics of the times, and may 
work great harm or great ben- 
efits to railway corporations. 


F. L. Mosser, M.D. 


equipped and efficient welfare 
department. Such a depart- 
ment can help employees 
greatly by posting notices 
warning of impending epidem- 
ics and of social and economic 
disturbances. These warnings 
not only benefit the employees 
of street railway companies, 
but all industrial organizations 
and corporations. 

In the second group division, 
namely, the relations between 
the examining surgeon on 
accident cases and the claim 
agent and legal departments, 
let me suggest that one of the 
most important essentials is 
the selection of competent 
medical men, those with con- 
siderable experience, especially 
those who are alert and will- 
ing to make the examinations 
when assigned to them without 
delay. You will concur with 
me when I say that to make 
the examination immediately 


As to the harm: I think 
principally of the danger of impending legislation in 
many of our states which will permit employees to choose 
their own physicians in workmen’s compensation cases, 
and it is recommended that proper committees be or- 
ganized by those interested to work against the passing 
of such legislation in any of our states. 

As to the benefits: (a) The periodical examinations 
of all employees is recommended by most of our cor- 
poration surgeons. (b) The maintenance of competent 


. first-aid captains. Dispensary and hospitalization facil- 


3 


ities under the direction of the industrial surgeon are 
beneficial to thase employees who are injured in the 
discharge of their duties and are facilities of which 
they are in duty bound to avail themselves. Lastly, 
under my first group division, let me call your atten- 
tion to the great necessity of maintaining a well- 
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after the accident is reported, 
or as soon after the accident as can possibly be arranged, 
does more to discourage malingering on the part of a 
claimant and more to keep ambulance chasers away from 
your cases than anything else with which I am acquainted. 
The net results to my mind of a quick and concise 
surgeon’s medical report to the claim agent represents 
100 per cent efficiency. 


How THE SURGEON CAN HELP 


Practical help can be further rendered to the claim 
agent by the examining surgeon in the manner indi- 
cated as follows, which I will set forth under sugges- 
tions or topics for your consideration and discussion in 
order to save time. These suggestions or topics I be- 
lieve will prove instructive and of a material aid to 
those who are called upon to interpret intelligently the 
surgeon’s report rendered to claim agents. 

1. A surgeon’s report will help greatly by giving 
the physical characteristics and make-up of a claimant 
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such as: age, weight, married or single, etc., together 
with the type of claimant, as if, in your opinion, he is 
truthful or is inclined to exaggerate or malinger. 

2. Before an examination of a claimant, it is well 
for the surgeon to have the claimant specify to him in 
the claimant’s own words a detailed account of the 
alleged injury. This helps the surgeon not only in 
the making of his report but, in the course of his 
examination, to discover some condition not claimed 
by the injured, such as hernia. Do not apprise the 
claimant of your findings by spending too much time 
over such a fact; but continue: with your examination. 

3. In cases of fractures or sub-luxations, the surgeon 
should make clear in his report whether it is a case 
of bad union; whether there will be a shortening of 
the limb; whether a limp will persist, or whether the 


limb, when union is completed, will properly function; . 


state if there is any possibility that the result of any 
fracture or sub-luxation will interfere with the plaintiff 
following his regular occupation. This latter is very 
important. In examining injuries to the spine or sacro- 
illiac joints the surgeon as a rule finds no objective 
symptoms. In these cases the surgeon should try to 
reserve the right to get X-ray pictures, if such a pro- 
cedure is later approved by the claim agent. In the 
examination of eyes, ears, nose, throat, ete., or in fact 
any special condition, it is also advisable for the 
surgeon to reserve the right to employ the services of 
a specialist, if necessary, or if thought advisable later 
on in the case. ; 

4. Neurasthenia—After the trial, claimants whom 
physicians have declared to be permanently neurasthenic 
should be followed up to learn whether these doctors 
are in error. This procedure can be used in subsequent 
cross-examinations of the same doctor. In similar cases 
a card index record of physicians who have testified at 
trials has been found to be of great value for references 
by the legal department in future cases. This, not only 
refers to neurasthenia cases, but in all permanent injury 
cases. The surgeon’s report of neurasthenia cases could 
also well include the following: 

(a) Does claimant appear of the type that will be sus- 
ceptible to suggestions? 

(b) Is there anything about the physical condition of the 
claimant that could be a producing cause of neurasthenia? 

(c) A concise and complete history of any previous medi- 
eal or surgical records that can be obtained, is naturally 
a great assistance at the trial. 

5. Women—In reporting the examination of women 
claiming miscarriage the following suggestions will help 
the claim agent to interpret the surgeon’s report: 

(a) How long has she been married? 

(b) How many children has she had? 

(c) Has she ever had any previous miscarriages; if so, 
at what months? 

(d) In your opinion, is an apparent constitutional condi- 
tion the cause of miscarriage? Where have previous chil- 
dren been born, at home or a hospital? If in a hospital, 
try and obtain the name of the institution. 

6. Where the examiner finds some condition is alleged, 
that he believes or knows could not be caused by such 
an accident as a claimant describes, it is very helpful 
for the surgeon’s report to give a statement to that 
effect, suggesting some authority if possible. For ex- 
ample, where the claimant alleges an assault and claims 
hernia from a probable kick in the abdomen, it is gen- 
erally conceded by the authorities, I believe, that violence 
of that kind cannot cause a hernia unless there is a 
penetration of the abdominal wall. 


7. It is helpful if the surgeon’s report states whether 
he knows the attending physician, and if he does, 
whether the physician is a man of ability and honesty, 
and if he would be apt to be persuaded by his feeling 
toward his patient. 

8. The surgeon’s report to the claim agent should say 
whether the claimant’s injury has dangerous possibili- 
ties. This should be specifically mentioned. It should 
also give a statement of the alleged injuries which can- 
not be verified by the surgeon, and whether in the sur- 
geon’s opinion the case will be a hard one to dispose of. 
In the latter, aggravation from old conditions must be 
thought of and in the examining of pregnant women, 
whether the surgeon finds any reason that might lead 
to a miscarriage, such as nervousness, etc. Acquaint 
your claim agent with these facts. 

9. The surgeon’s report should give his opinion as to 
whether the claimant is being properly treated by a 
competent physician, and if there is any possibility or 
danger of a bad result therefrom. 

10. The examining surgeon should never indicate to 
the claimant by his actions or verbally what his findings 
are, nor should he direct or suggest any treatment. « 


TOPICS TO BE EMPHASIZED 


In conclusion, permit me to reiterate the topics which 
to me seem important. 

1. The danger of permitting employees to choose their 
own physicians in workmen’s compensation cases. 

2. The advisability of immediate examination after an 
accident and the examining surgeon’s prompt report of 
such to the claim agent. 

3. The following up of physicians who have testified as 
to permanent neurasthenia conditions, so that they can be 
checked up in future cross-examinations, and the keeping 
of card index systems of physicians who have testified at 
trials for future reference. 

4. Concise and intelligent reports should acquaint the 
claim agent with the proper explanations as to .conditions 
found and the probable results. I speak especially of 
neurasthenia, fractures and dislocations and information 
regarding accidents to pregnant women, miscarriages, etc. 

5. The surgeon to report about the reliability of a claim- 
ant’s physician and whether the claimant is receiving proper 
treatment. 


COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORK 


The committee on medical and surgical work of the 
Claims Association this year consisted of: 

Dr. Frederick L. Mosser,- chairman, surgeon Third 
Avenue Railway System, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. A. 8. Driscoll, railway surgeon Richmond Light 
& Railroad Company, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Dr. C. H. Ernst, surgeon the Wilkes-Barre Railway 
Corporation, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Dr. H. A. MacLean, chief surgeon Virginia Electric 
& Power Company, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Ernest W. Miller, surgeon the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. B. E. Sibley, surgeon Boston Elevated Railway, 
Boston, Mass. 

During the past year the committee has been active 
in carrying on the work outlined for it by the Claims 
Association. It has been in communication with many 
surgeon members, and judging from the many replies 
received, the committee reported a very general in- 
creased interest on the part of every one in the work 
and a desire to co-operate. The program of the medical 
and surgical session of the Claims Association at the 
Cleveland convention on Thursday morning was under 
the direction of this committee. 
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athe Medical Department 
and the Injured Patron’ 


The Proper Kind of Organization and a Well 

Selected Personnel Are Essential to Success 

—In Milwaukee Good Results Have Fol- 

lowed Permission to District Physicians to 
Take Outside Practice 


By Ernest W. Miller, M.D. 


Surgeon Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 


largely upon the formation of its forces into a well- 
balanced, smoothly operating organization, with 
careful selection of its units. This discussion is con- 

fined to public utilities in cities of not less than 100,000 

people, as it is my belief that a utility medical staff for 

the care of injured patrons can scarcely be organized 
with economy in smaller cities. It is also essential that 
the foundation for such organization be based largely 
upon the relations between the medical department, the 
claim department and the public. These relations 
‘ should be extremely close, yet this relation must never 
be stressed to the point of spreading even the sugges- 
tion that the medical department is an adjunct to, or 
an accompaniment of, the claim department. 
For 30 years it has been the pleasure of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Company to render 
_ medical and surgical care to a large majority of patrons 
injured on its lines. Institution of such medical serv- 
ice at this particular time would undoubtedly meet with 
many obstacles unheard of 30 years ago. 

The plan which many public utilities have of engag- 
ing medical men to make examinations of injured 
patrons immediately and pass them on to some other 
physician for treatment, can in most cases meet with 
but indifferent results at the best. 

The initial step in an organization of this character 
is proper selection of a head or chief. It then remains 
for the head to select such associates as may be qualified 
for this particular kind of work. 

As years go by, I am more convinced that to serve 
the patrons of a public utility properly, the medical man 
must be born, not made. It requires men with a broad 
view of life; men with more than ordinary tact and 
diplomacy. During the past fifteen years, the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Company has found 
that only about 50 per cent of the medical men who 
apply for positions on our staff qualify to carry the 
work to a successful conclusion. 

The chief surgeon or head, having selected carefully 
the personnel of his department, must outline the most 
economical distribution of duties. The division of our 
city into eight districts has made much improvement in 
the handling of injured patrons. Primarily there is a 
smaller territory for the physician to cover; he can 
arrive at the scene of an accident with no loss of time, 


GS ise of any enterprise in these times depends 
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and in the course of a few years he can extend his ac- 
quaintance within the district in which his work is 
confined. The medical department of our utility cares 
for about 4,000 injured patients a year, which is some- 
thing like 90 or 95 per cent of all those injured. 

The physicians selected in these various districts, 
while on the payroll of our company, are not full-time 
employees. They are obligated to carry on our work 
at all times, but in addition are permitted to extend 
their private practices. This removes much of the stigma 
which in the past has befallen the title of “company 
doctor” or “company physician.” Indeed, now it quite 
frequently happens that the injured patron has been 
for some time a personal patient of the doctor in 
question. 


ALSO ATTEND EMPLOYEES AND THEIR FAMILIES 


The work of our district physicians has been further 
augmented by the rendering of medical and obstetrical 
care to employees of our company and their families 
within the districts in which each physician resides. 
The medical service is primarily for the benefit of the 
employees and their families, but secondarily it has the 
advantage that the satisfactory medical care given to 
the employees and their families by these district 
physicians spreads further the favorable contact of the 
physician. The medical care of employees and their 
families is organized under and paid for by the Em- 
ployes Mutual Benefit Association. The combined re- 
muneration for the care of injured patrons and medical 
service to employees and their families is sufficient to 
make possible employment of well-trained and carefully 
selected medical men. 

Each district is equipped with a surgeon’s office at its 
carhouses and other properties, so that the district 
physician may remove his patient from the scene of ac- 
cident to one of these offices for first-aid treatment. In 
case an accident happens near one of these offices, the 
motorman or conductor almost without fail will trans- 
port the injured person to these localities, where, in 
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many instances, the physician is awaiting their arrival, 
having received notice by telephone of the accident and 
of the disposition of the injured. The physician in each 
district is instructed to report immediately to the chief 
surgeon, or his first assistant, the condition which he 
finds after the examination of any injured patron. If 
the condition found is other than a minor one, or one 
which does not come under the scope of the general 
practitioner, the case is referred to the chief surgeon, 
or his first assistant, for subsequent treatment and if 
hospitalization is necessary,.the patient is immediately 
sent to an institution and cared for at the expense of 
‘the company. 

Further facilities for caring for patrons and injured 
employees, and also for medical diagnosis and treat- 


ment of employees and their families, are afforded by . 


central offices in the Public Service Building. These 
offices are equipped with the most modern means for 
diagnosis and treatment and are centrally located, mak- 
ing them readily available to the entire territory served 
by our utilities. The executive work of the medical de- 
partment is carried on in these offices. The office hours 
are spread over practically the entire day. Regular 
office hours are held regularly by the district physicians 
at each of the local district offices further to accommo- 
date the convenience of the employees and their families 
as well as injured patrons. 

Subsequent to the telephone report of. the condition 
found by the district physician, a written report of each 
injured patron must be in our claim department within 
24 hours after the doctor has made his examination. 
These reports are supplemented from time to time as 
new conditions may arise, or as progress is noted in 
the recovery. This enables the claim department to 
have frequent information as to the possibility of the 
opportune time for effecting a settlement in the event 
that immediate settlement is not possible. 

Weekly reports are sent to the chief surgeon by each 
district physician, incorporating the name of the in- 
jured patron, the dates of treatment and the progress 
uf the case. These reports may be transmitted to the 
claim department, giving them a complete survey of 
the cases for which the medical department is caring. 
Frequent staff meetings are held for discussion of all 
cases of injuries to patrons, as well as topics of general 
interest to the members of the staff. These staff meet- 
ings are probably as valuable to the claim department 
as anything we can do. 


Four ADVANTAGES CITED 


The advantages of an organized medical service, such 
as I have briefly described, are manifold. First, it gives 
immediate knowledge of the condition from which the 
injured patron is suffering. Second, it insures to the 
injured patron adequate and thorough medical and 
surgical service, thereby in many instances minimizing 
the permanent disability which might arise; I could 
cite a number of cases where claims for personal injury 
have been reduced thousands of dollars by rehabilitation 
and reconstruction work necessitated by primary un- 
qualified medical attention. Third, such service estab- 
lishes a better relation between the public and the 
utility. Fourth, the complete care of any given case 
is a marked advantage in the event of litigation. Fifth, 
organized medical and surgical service effects economies 
to the public utility. 
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Physical 
Examinations of 
Employees: 


Every Uniformed Employee More than 50 

Years Old in Boston Is Examined Yearly 

and the Results with the 900 Men So Tested 

Last Summer Are Given—High Blood Pres- 

sure Considered Most Important Patholog- 
ical Condition 


By Benjamin E. Sibley, M.D. 


Surgeon Boston Elevated Railway 


the “Routine Methods of Physical Examination 

of Employees.” That discussion was based on the 
examination of 1,200 men during the summer of 1924 
and on the physical examinations given to all uniformed 
men employed by the Boston Elevated Railway, about 
28,000 in all. This number includes all car and train 
operators who have entered the service since 1901. 
Two years ago, all uniformed employees 50 years of 
age, or over, were re-examined. Beginning with this 
year, the company has adopted the policy of examining 
the men who are 50, or over, every year. We have just 
completed the physical examination of 900 men rang- 
ing in age from 50 to 76 years, and the present discus- 
sion is based largely on the conditions found in this 
group. 

After considerable experience in studying the phys- 
ical condition of street railway employees, I have 
become a firm believer in the importance of making 
yearly examinations of the older men. After 50 years 
of age, the development of changes in arteries, heart 
and kidneys becomes most important, and there arises 
the necessity of a change in the personal habits and 
hygiene of these individuals. This health axiom is well 
known to many but we are dealing with a class of men 
who give little thought to personal hygiene and health, 
until conditions arise which interfere with their work. 

Yearly physical examination and advice to these men 
will do much to prevent and retard the development of 
those organic changes which appear in this era. Loss 
of time may be minimized and years of service 
lengthened. ; 

I have found that periodical examination stimulates 
the interest of the men, and impresses them with the 
importance of following the advice given. Without a 
regular “follow up,” the things the doctor said are often 
forgotten, and nothing is done until some serious con- 
dition develops and causes disability. 

Each year I find men who have done nothing to rem- 
edy the defects found, and they are again impressed 


| AST year at Atlantic City I presented a paper on 
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with the importance of attending to physical ailments 
at once. Each year I am also gratified to find an 
increasing number of men who return with patholog- 
ical conditions corrected. ; 

In a group of 74 men with blood pressures of 200 or 
more, 42 per cent were able to get reductions to points 
below 200. Cases of albumen and sugar in the urine 
have been cleared up, trusses secured for herniz, and 
bad. conditions of the teeth remedied. A man this 
summer proudly displayed a set of artificial teeth which 
had displaced some very bad ones he had when exam- 
ined previously. He said that his chronic indigestion 
had disappeared and he had gained 10 lb. in weight. 

The interest and co-operation of these men has been 
gratifying. Over and over again they tell me that they 
regard the examination as a good thing. They ask 
many questions about their condition, and when given 
a “clean bill of health” are very much pleased. When 
told of conditions which need attention, they are very 
willing to do whatever is advised. 

Moreover, this spirit of appreciation and co-opera- 
tion is growing each year. This is true because the 
men realize that the examination is not a means of 
finding some reason for laying them off, but rather to 
keep them in health and on the job longer. Every 
man is told the results of his examination, and if he 
needs treatment he is sent to his own physician. He 
is given a blank form covering heart, urine and blood 
pressure for his doctor to fill out and return, so that 
we thus obtain a further observation and check-up on 


- whether medical aid has been sought. 


The examination is not a long one. Eyes and ears 
are tested, and conditions of the teeth, heart, lungs, 
blood pressure, urine, hernia and varicose veins noted. 
Men found unsafe to run cars or trains are laid off, 
and given other work until in better condition. Cases 
found to be not immediately unfit, but not really good 
risks, are kept under observation and re-examined at 
intervals of a few months, and sometimes more often. 

The following is a brief review of the results 
obtained in the 900 men examined. during the past 
summer. The teeth head the list of defects. 

Twenty-five per cent showed bad teeth, very many 
more poor teeth, and most of them showed almost com- 
plete neglect of the teeth. 

Twenty-one per cent had varicose veins, but in no 
case were they causing disability. 

Sixteen per cent had hernia, most of them wearing 
trusses. 

Three per cent showed some disturbance of the lungs, 
i.e., bronchial, not tubercular. 

Sugar was found in the urine in 2 per cent and 
albumin in 3 per cent. 

Heart trouble was noted in 74 per cent. 

High blood pressure existed in 9 per cent., i.e., blood 
pressures with systolic readings of 180 or over. This 
percentage would be higher if the reading abnormal 
for each individual at his age was tabulated. 

Of these hypertension cases, 23 per cent showed 
pathological heart conditions as well. Four per cent of 
them showed heart conditions and albumin, and 9 per 
cent showed albumin with no heart pathology. 

In this group, then, we have a considerable number 
of cases where the high blood pressure is due to 
sclerotic changes in the arteries, the heart and the kid- 
neys, and these cases will be kept under the most care- 
ful observation. 
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Many in this group, however, owe their hypertension 
to bad habits of eating and resultant overweight, to 
excessive use of tobacco, tea and coffee, and can readily 
be helped. Perhaps it is to this particular group that 
the yearly examination renders its greatest service, 
by the prevention of later chronic, incurable organic 
changes. 

The hypertension group, while relatively small, is bv 
its nature the most important. I will return to it later. 

The next most important pathological condition is 
that of the teeth; it is by far the most prevalent con- 
dition, and is a factor in causing bad digestion, heart 
and arterial trouble and rheumatism. 

But let us return now to the hypertension group, 
which furnish the greatest and most imminent threat 
to the safe operation of cars and trains. This class 
has become doubly important since so many of the older 
men, formerly conductors, have now become one-man 
car operators. 

Two years ago we selected 76 men with systolic blood 
pressures ranging from 200 to 210, 230 and even 250, 
and with diastolics from 120 to 140. These men have 
been under treatment by their own doctors and have 
been tested by me personally at frequent intervals. 
In two years time, one-fourth or 25 per cent of these 
men have passed off the scene. Of these men no longer 
actively employed, 68 per cent have died and the others 
have been pensioned. In some cases, death was due to 
“shock” or “heart failure,” but other causes, such as 
carbuncles, pneumonia, appendicitis, etc., were given as 
the cause. 

Whatever the immediate cause, a group which loses 
25 per cent of its personnel in two years time, offers 
a grave risk if employed in operating street railway 
cars or trains. It is simply a matter of chance whether 
some of these men die at the front end of a car in 
motion, or at home. 

It is a difficult matter to lay down hard and fast 
rules about blood pressure limits. The whole picture, 
including the condition of the heart, kidneys and gen- 
eral health, must be considered. However, as a rough 
working standard, we have adopted certain arbitrary 
limits as a guide in these cases. No man with a 
diastolic pressure of 120 or more is permitted to 
operate a car or train, even if he seems sound in other 
respects, and no man with a systolic pressure of 200 or 
over, unless he has a diastolic pressure below 120, is 
permitted to operate a car or train. Men with lower 
readings but with bad heart action or other condi- 
tions, may be laid off also. 

In determining the fitness of men with hyperten- 
sion for work, we are laying greater stress on the 
diastolic than on the systolic pressure. The men who 
have died have been those with high diastolic readings, 
while we have a considerable number of men with high 
systolics and relatively low diastolics who are doing 
well. None of the high systolic with relatively low 
diastolic have died. 

The cases removed from car or train operating are 
given other work and not returned to regular duty 
until their physical condition indicates that they are 
reasonably safe risks. 

I believe that the yearly examination covering an 
age era when hypertension is to be expected, and a close 
following up of the cases found, offers us the best safe- 
guard we have in dealing with men who operate street 
railway cars and trains. 
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Value and Uses of Medical Testimony 


In Preliminary Investigation, Company Physician’s Report Is Sent for Approval or Com- 
ment to Attending Physician—In Court Proceedings Medical Testimony Should Be 
Given in Language Easily Understood by Laymen—Careful Preparation 
by Trial Attorneys Is Most Essential 


By H. Stuart MacLean, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon Virginia Electric & Power Company 
Richmond, Va. 


EDICAL information 
is essential in the con- 
sideration of personal 


accident claims. This infor- 
mation is to be used under 
two conditions: In settlement 
of a claim by compromise or 
adjustment, and as testimony 
in trials. 

In the first instance this in- 
formation is of the greatest 
importance to the claim de- 
partment, and it should be 
full, simply stated and given 
with due regard for probable 
or possible disagreement, of 
an honest character from the 
physician treating the claim- 
ant. The methods of obtain- 
ing this information vary 
with different companies, and 
as these variations are the 
outcome of long standing local 
customs it is not possible to 
adopt a universal plan for ob- 
taining it. Some companies 
treat or see all injured parties 
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immediately after the acci- 
dent. As the claim comes up 
for adjustment the name of 
the attending physician is ob- 
tained, also permission for the 
chief surgeon to call this 
physician and obtain a report 
as to the extent of the in- 
juries. This is done promptly, 
a report of the conversation is 
written to the claim depart- 
ment and a copy of the report 
sent to the patient’s physician. 
Accompanying this copy is a 
letter to the physician asking 
him to correct any errors or 
misquoting which may appear 
in the report. 

This plan affords an oppor- 
tunity for the chief surgeon 
to “iron out” any differences 
in diagnosis, prognosis or 
opinion which may appear be- 
tween the information we 
have at hand and the opinion 
of the physician. By consist- 


promptly; others have medical 

investigation of injuries only as claims or other occa- 
sion arises, while still others pay no attention to the 
nature and extent of the injuries as a routine measure. 

In outlining the procedure of the company which I 
represent, it is not intended to give the impression that 
we believe our system so much better than others. We 
have found it to work satisfactorily, showing at least 
an apparent interest in the injured party and in no smal! 
degree facilitating early and prompt settlements. We 
offer treatment to all injured parties, including hospital 
attention when necessary, provided they have not called 
or state that they do not want their own physician. 
Our doctor makes a prompt report of the nature and 
extent of the injuries together with a liberal estimate 
of the probable duration. 

Cases treated by company physicians are carefully 
reported upon when discharged. Those treated by phy- 
sicians of their own choice are checked by the prelim- 
inary report from the company’s physician who called 
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ent fair dealing with attend- 
ing physicians we have reached 
a point where we can almost always get a fair and con- 
servative opinion from the physician and come to a 
surgical understanding upon which we both practically 
agree. The influence of this is considerable. In the 
event of liability it means that the attending physician 
agrees to physical injuries which the chief surgeon 
can approve. A report from the chief surgeon un- 
corrected by the physician means a tacit agreement 
in the salient points in the report, and if the claimant 
chooses to refer back to the attending physician the 
latter has the moral support of an opinion already ‘given 
with the claimant’s consent and will come pretty near 
“standing pat.” The chief surgeon confers frequently 
with the claim department and interprets the medical 
reports as nearly as possible in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

In the matter of medical testimony in suits for dam- 
ages, a different view is held by the writer. The papers 
in the suit should, of course, include full and accurate 
information as to the nature and extent of the injury. 
This is an important factor in considering questions of 
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compromise, and the information must therefore be as 
-accurate as obtainable and in the last analysis should 
“Jean” toward the plaintiff. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN CoURT PROCEEDINGS 


The use of medical information in the court room 
_ comes under two heads: favorable and unfavorable state- 
ments from plaintiff’s physicians. 

The average jury is skeptical about medical testi- 
-mony. The jurymen become listless or indifferent dur- 
ing immaterial medical testimony, particularly when 
' given in the manner common with physicians, that is 
_ to say, testimony embellished with long, unintelligible 
' words or.statements given without reasonable effort to 
-make them plain to a layman. 

If a physician must be put on the stand, impress upon 
him the desirability of using “words of one syllable,” 
_ and explaining or defining so that a layman can under- 
stand any technical terms for which he can find no fit- 
_ ting substitute. When we enter the trial of a contested 

case we have the statement of our own physicians and 
' that of the attending physician as already outlined. If 
_ these two statements reasonably agree, we consider the 
medical phase settled. If the plaintiff’s physician tes- 
_ tifies along the lines of our advices on. direct examina- 
_ tion, he is thanked, complimented and released. One of 
_ the worst things that can be done is to cross-examine a 
_ reasonably satisfactory medical witness on some minor 
/ aspect of the case. Physicians on the witness stand, 
' when cross-examined, are prone to imagine ulterior 
' motives or veiled reflections upon their ability or judg- 

ment, and their reaction may result in some impulsive 

statement which will be damaging to the case or at least 
- give rise to acrimonious, immaterial discussion. Under 
such conditions it takes a physician trained in court 
testimony and a suave lawyer to avoid making a bad 
impression upon a jury, and then the defendant usually 
gets the credit for causing it. 

When the testimony of a plaintiff’s physician is ex- 
pected to be adverse and not in accordance with the 
facts,as known to the defendant, it becomes necessary 
to combat him. When occasion arises, this should be 
done frankly, without any malice or feeling, and thor- 
oughly. 

The chief surgeon of the company, if a competent 
witness, should testify last in order to clear up any 
obscure points, make plain any technical information, 
and minimize any suggestion of personalities which may 
have arisen during the testimony of the other medical 
witnesses. The chief surgeon who cannot make plain 
any medical terms or conditions and who cannot abstain 
from all suggestions of personal feeling in his testimony 
is a poor man to put on the witness stand. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY AS A LAST RESORT 


As for experts, they are good things not to have to 
‘use. They should be a last resort, used only when you 
are convinced the claimant is flagrantly imposing or the 
claimant’s physician is obviously wrong. When an ex- 
pert is used, it often happens that the greatest value of 
his testimony is lost by reason of carelessness or insuf- 
ficient preliminary discussion. He should be chosen not 
only for his general standing and peculiar knowledge 
of the matter in controversy, but because he is skilled 
‘in making the facts simple and plain. When a case is 
; serious enough to need expert testimony, it is worthy of 
painstaking preliminary work. All the facts of the case, 
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including any animosity or other unfavorable attitude 
of the plaintiff’s physicians, should be placed before 
him. Then the questions which he will be asked in 
court should be considered and answers outlined. After 
this is done, a careful effort should be made to view 
the case from the plaintiff’s angle and questions on that 
line asked in order to develop any weak point in the 
expert’s opinion. 


PROPER PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION 
Most DESIRABLE 


After 25 years experience in giving medical testimony 
I am forcibly impressed with the frequent lack of proper 
preparation and presentation of good, sound medical 
information in such trials. It seems that the following 
important facts are lost sight of: (1) The jurymen 
are anxious for plain, straightforward facts which they 
can readily grasp and apply to the issue. (2) Trial 
attorneys are too often possessed of only a superficial 
knowledge of medical facts in general (total ignorance 
would really serve them better), and they are unable 
to draw the facts from their own medical witnesses or 
successfully cross-question an opposing medical wit- 
ness. (3) Physicians are sent to the stand when the 
attorneys have no foreknowledge of their testimony 
other than a brief report on the case or a sentence 
opinion expressed in a five-minute interview. 

If medical testimony is to be used certain considera- 
tions should be observed. 

1. The facts must be studied and arranged with a 
view to “getting them across to the jury.” Don’t give 
them any facts unless you are going to do it in a way 
they cannot fail to grasp and apply to the case. Be 
eareful that you do not belittle any ailment testified 
about unless you can fully establish your contention. 
Some of the jury may have that very trouble. 

2. A trial attorney should have a good working knowl- 
edge of the medical facts in a case and be prepared 
beforehand. A medical advisor seated by the side of 
an attorney may be helpful in suggesting certain ques- 
tions at a trial, but it makes a deeper impression on 
both the jury and medical witnesses if such an adviser 
neither suggests questions nor is called upon for advice 
during cross-examination. All these points should be 
anticipated in preparation for the trial. 

3. Spend too much, rather than too little, time learn- 
ing what your medical witness intends to say may 
inadvertently say, or might be lead into saying by op- 
posing counsel. In conference, do not take a medical 
witness’ initial statement as final. Approach the point 
from different angles and with different qualifications. 
Physicians on the witness stand are prone to accept 
suggested qualifications or modifications in cleverly 
worded questions which are made to appear as contra- 
dictions and then the witness will become confused or 
offer a technical explanation. When this happens, 
“sood night” jury. 

Above all, make the testimony plain, make it simple, 
make it brief and make it in a kindly, considerate 
manner. 

To summarize: Medical information is essential and 
very valuable in the adjustment of claims, and if prop- 
erly obtained and used is an influential lever in effecting 
compromises up to the doors of the court room. 

In the court room the less it is used, the better. When 
used it should be simple, direct and well planned in 
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Accounting and Taxation 
of the Transportation Line’ 


Development of Electric Railway Practice from the Incep- 
tion of the Accountants’ Association in 1898 Is Sketched— 
Appointment of Committee to Act with the Congressional 


Committee on Internal 


Revenue Taxation Is 


Urged 


By Albert F. Elkins 


Manager Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company 


of accounts was considered. 


ITHIN the brief span 
of 25 years the prog- 
ress of the electric 


railroad, and especially the in- 
terurban, has been the marvel 
of the age. Towns, villages 
and hamlets have been linked 
together and production and 
distribution brought to the 
doors of our great cities of 
commerce and industry. 
Truly, the electric railway is 
an essential factor in our com- 
mercial life today, for without 
transportation facilities there 
would be no commerce. I have 
faith in the future of this in- 
dustry, notwithstanding © the 
recent development of the mo- 
tor bus, and I predict that the 
electric railroad will increase 
and improve with the needs of 
commerce. We acclaimed the 
electric railway in the build- 
ing, and although its natural 
growth has been hampered, 


A. F. ELKINS 


At the second convention of 
the association, 
standard classification of op- 
erating expense accounts was 
adopted, which called for 
89 such accounts in ll. 
That classification, with some 
minor changes, remained the 
standard up to 1908. 

The first classification was 
designed for use by street 
railways primarily, but with 
the advent of the interurban 
road it was considered desir- 
able to have a classification 
which would meet the require- 
ments of ali classes of electric 
roads. Under the able leader- 
ship of W. F. Ham, chairman, 
the second classification was 
adopted at the Atlantic City 
convention in 1908. The Uni- 
form System of Accounts for 
Electric Railways, prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1914, super- 


and precautions which would 
have avoided many difficulties 
omitted, no modern community would welcome a re- 
turn to the old order, or be content with limited trans- 
portation facilities. 

It has been my privilege to witness the advancement 
of the accounting department of the electric railroad, 
which, in the old days, was looked upon as an unpro- 
ductive and unnecessary adjunct of the business. How- 
ever, the business executive soon displaced the old-time 
operator, and the transportation system entered the 
modern stage of business through the adoption in 1908 
of a uniform classification of operating expenses, oper- 
ating revenues and expenditures for road and 
equipment. 


The first Street Railway Accountants’ Association 


was organized at Cleveland, in March, 1897, and at that 
time the question of the adoption of a standard system 
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seded the tentative classifica- 
tion of Jan. 1, 1909, and is in effect at the present time. 
Like the classification for steam roads, prescribed by the 
commission at the same time, it has stood the test for 
twelve years, under rapidly changing conditions, and 
reflects the best thought not only of the accounting 
officers, but also the executive and operating officials, 
as well as the state commissions. 

In the old days before public regulation, there was, 
as you know, practically no standard accounting sys- 
tem, and the auditor’s position frequently depended on 
his ability to maintain pleasant relations with the 
operating department. The published balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement of the railroad were 
unknown quantities in those days, but that condition 
has changed and the confidence of the general public 
in our public service corporations has been strength- 
ened. Much of the credit for this condition is due the 
auditor, who is required to keep his accounts in strict 
accordance with existing laws and regulations, and who 


in 1898, ay 


— = 
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‘is held responsible for results in this connection. 
Ability of the highest type is now required, and the 
successful auditor necessarily must remain true to 
conscientious standards under the most trying con- 
ditions. 

The railroad differs from the ordinary industrial 

enterprise, in that it has but one product to sell, that of 
transportation, though it may be, and frequently is, 
engaged in other lines of activity. Its accounting sys- 
-tem is prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the various state commissions, and uniformity 
_is its keynote. While no system of accounting can be 
classified as perfect and as representing the last word 
- in accounting detail, it is my opinion that public service 
- accounting combines as nearly as possible dll of the 
- elements necessary to a complete system under existing 
laws and regulations. 
The primary object in the mind of the railway ac- 
- counting officer, of course, has always been to keep his 
accounts in such a way that the management might 
profit by this information, but the public nature of the 
enterprise has demanded publicity. 


NEw TAXES REVOLUTIONIZED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


We had only the corporation excise tax law in 1909, 
which was in effect an income tax, but we were begin- 
ning to forecast breakers ahead and lay our lines 
accordingly. Some of you may recall the so-called 
“Langdon tax law’ of Ohio, a device for obtaining addi- 
tional revenue, which necessitated a segregation of the 
‘accounts of railways as between state and interstate, 
in order correctly to apply the earnings. The Langdon 
law really presented the first accounting question of 
any importance so far as I know, until the enactment 
of the income tax law of 1913, following the consti- 
tutional amendment. This law imposed a tax of 1 per 
cent on corporations, and removed the $5,000 exemption 
provided for in the 1909 act. 

There followed in quick succession the normal tax 
law of 1916, which was amended by the act of Oct. 3, 
1917, and on the same date the war excess profits tax 
_ act was passed. This law, together with the war profits 
and excess profits tax law of 1918, actually revolu- 
tionized the accounting systems of corporations, and in 
order to meet the requirements of a statute that even 
experts had difficulty in interpreting, it became neces- 
sary to change accounting systems, radically in some 
instances, to reflect properly the true taxable income. 
Complexities multiplied, however, in the literal applica- 
tion of the statute to existing conditions, especially 
with respect to consolidated returns. 

In those cases, especially among the railroads and 
public utility corporations, characterized by frequent 
changes in corporate ownership, accompanied with more 
or less complicated financial transactions, involved in 
organization or reorganization, the problem respecting 
the determination of invested capital became a real 
issue, magnified over and over again as other issues 
came to the front, such as affiliation, natural resources, 
good will, depreciation and amortization. 

The revenue act of 1926, and regulations relating 
thereto, provide that when the taxpayer has had his 
“day in court” within the income tax unit, and the 
commissioner of internal revenue determines there is 
a deficiency in taxes, a notice of such deficiency is sent 
to the taxpayer by registered mail. Within 60 days 
after such notice is mailed the taxpayer may file a 
petition with the board of tax appeals for a redeter- 
mination of such deficiency. Except in those cases 
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where the commissioner is authorized to make jeopardy 
assessments, the deficiency cannot be assessed within 
the 60-day period, nor, if the taxpayer has filed a peti- 
tion with the board, before the decision of the board 
has become final. 

Since the enactment of the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, authorizing Congress to impose an 
income tax upon al] incomes irrespective of the source 
from which derived, we have witnessed the enactment 
of several income tax laws, and with the expenses and 
obligations of the war, it is not unreasonable to believe 
that we will have this system of taxation with us for 
many years, graduated of course with the necessities 
and economies of the government. Secretary Mellon’s 
argument that reduced rates of taxation would produce 
more revenue carries much weight in the light of 
results since the enactment of the revenue act of 1926, 
and a continuation of prosperous business as a whole 
will doubtless bring further tax reductions. 

A very interesting feature of the revenue act of 
1926 is the provision for a joint congressional com- 
mittee on internal revenue taxation. This committee 
will, among other things, investigate measures and 
methods for the simplification of taxes, particularly the 
All of our tax laws have been more or 
less complicated, and every new act will contain many 
problemes of interpretation and application, but it is 
recognized that a simple system cannot be devised 
under present conditions. It is obvious that many diffi- 
culties will be encountered in the literal interpretation 
of the statutes, and I am quite sure this committee 
will welcome all constructive suggestions, especially 
from those who must bear the burden of taxation. To 
this end I recommend for your consideration the 
appointment of a special committee of this association 
to co-operate with the joint congressional committee, 
and suggest ways and means of not only tax simplifica- 
tion but a special form of return suitable for railways. 

In closing I want to leave with you this thought: 
that the chief accounting officer of the railway occu- 
pies a more important position of trust than ever 
before, and that the public service corporation today 
more nearly approaches the ideal than at any time in 
American history. Today the progressive manager 
recognizes that the people have rights that should be 
respected, and he values the confidence of the people 
more than he does a franchise. It is up to you, therefore 
to maintain the highest standards of your profession, to 
the end that your company may merit the respect and 
confidence of the public you serve. 


S. E. Emmons Misquoted 


EMARKS of 8. E. Emmons, assistant general man- 

ager of the United Railways & Electric Company 

of Baltimore, before the recent T. & T. meeting at 

Cleveland were misleading as reported in the Oct. 9 

issue of the JOURNAL. On page 622, Mr. Emmons states 

that 30 new cars were added in Baltimore, which was 
erroneously reported 1380. 

The purpose of presenting these figures was to show 
that there had been a large retirement of the older: 
type of cars, thereby effecting a large operating sav- 
ing, while at the same time there had been an increase: 
in service (seat-miles) more than meeting the increase: 
in riding. 

Retirement of single-truck equipment has been con- 
fined to those cars used with two men. Some single- 
truck cars are still used in one-man operation. 
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Building Company Esprit de Corps 


No Effective Public Relations Work Can Be Done Unless All Departments Function 
as a Team—The Purchasing and Storeroom Forces Are of 
Great Importance Due to Their Contacts 


By W. E. Wood 


Vice-President Virginia Electric & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


RIMARILY, employees 
P=: working for the suc- 

cess of their company and 
quite incidentally they are 
working for the success of 
their particular department. 
But whenever, in their desire 
to obtain departmental effi- 
ciency, their enthusiasm leads 
them to somewhat forget the 
rest of the company, the com- 
pany’s interest, the thing of 
prime importance, is not well 
served. 

Happily, in a well synchro- 
nized organization, serving the 
company’s interests and per- 
fecting departmental efficiency 
do not conflict. 

The perfect electric railway 
employee must measure up to 
the following requirements: 
(1) He must understand gen- 
erally the policies and theory 
of operation of his company; 
(2) he must possess a detailed 
knowledge of that particular 


W. E. Woop 


the public’s attitude toward 
their company. And, further- 
more, if they do not have con- 
fidence in, respect for, and 
sincere good will toward 
their company and all its other 
departments, surely they can- 
not expect these things from 
the general public. 

The only successful public 
relations department of any 
transportation company must 
be composed of the entire per- 
sonnel of that company. Every 
member of each department 
has friends and acquaintances 
not connected with the com- 
pany. Company and depart- 
mental affairs will almost 
unconsciously be discussed at 
times with these individuals. 
The tone of these discussions 
has an important bearing on 
the attitude of these individ- 
uals toward the company. If 
the employee does not under- 
stand and believe in the poli- 


department with which he is 

connected; (3) he must earnestly desire to carry out 
the policies of his superiors; (4) he must stimulate a 
sincere co-operation between all departments. 

Let us discuss briefly in order these four requisites 
of the perfect employee. 

1. Every employee should understand generally the 
policies and theory on which the operation of his com- 
pany is based. Unfortunately, far too often the general 
policies and theories of the company, as a whole, are 
not made known to the individuals of the purchasing 
department. And the point I want to emphasize is that 
in this event, regardless of the fact that the individuals 
of your department might be the most ingenious, effi- 
cient and scientific buyers, storers and distributors of 
supplies, yet your department, broadly speaking, cannot 
be rendering the most useful service to your company. 

Does every employee thoroughly appreciate and un- 
derstand that no street railway can continue to succeed 
unless it can obtain the confidence and good will of the 
public? If they do, they must recognize that their 
every contact with the public will have a bearing on 
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cies and theory of his com- 
pany, it is obvious what harm is done. A department 
technically efficient cannot outweigh this harm. 

2. Possess a detailed knowledge of that particular 
department with which he is connected. I need not 
discuss the necessity for this, as it is the object of the 
endeavors of your committee. We all know that a pur- 
chasing agent does not necessarily have to know how 
to wind an armature, nor an armature winder how to 
obtain quotations on armature coils, although both 
should understand that the company is obliged to ren- 
der the best possible service at the very lowest 
consistent cost. Obviously to perform your part of 
the work, your department must know its part of the 
business. It is intricate and involved and requires 
constant thought and study. The saving you can effect 
by this knowledge can be so great as to reflect itself 
in our rate of fare, or enhance the possibility of being 
able to earn a fair return. Intelligence as regards our 
needs and promptness of delivery reflects itself in the 
perfection of the service we render. 

3. Earnestly desire to carry out the policies and 
wishes of his superiors. This implies, of course, that 
the superior officers have plans in operation for keep- 
ing the employees informed as to these policies. Too 
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often in the past this has not been the case. Where 
an employee does not know the policies of his com- 
pany, especially as to the generalities of its daily oper- 
ation, such as those pertaining to the development of 
public good will, the use of publicity, the handling of 
complaints, activity in civic affairs, service extension 
and expansion, he does not acquire that intimacy with 
his company which really makes him feel a part of it. 
The purchasing department employee, with his many 
contacts, has a wide field for service to his company 
by putting into practice, and giving expression to, its 
policies, which, in short, are the morals of the organi- 
zation and need no further explanation. 

4. Stimulate a sincere co-operation between all depart- 
ments. Some call this esprit de corps, but Kipling came 
down to the level of the average man and gave it a 
human and understandable term, namely, “the ever- 
lasting teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.” There 
always is a strong tendency for each department to 
keep the teamwork within that department and to over- 
look the importance of synchronizing its work with that 
of the other departments. To illustrate: where a 


i _ patron of the railway service meets with discourtesy or 


is passed up at the corner, the picture that comes to 
his mind is that of a company with a “don’t-give-a- 
damn” policy. He imagines that the attitude of that 
one employee in that one department of the company 
is the spirit of the whole organization. It works the 
other way also. The impression made by a kind, 
courteous and “on-the-job” employee reflects favorably 
- on the whole company and not on any particular 
department. 

The purchasing department can be most helpful in 
the satisfactory operation of a transportation system 
both by assisting in its, economic operation and by 
assisting the operating departments in doing good work 
and avoiding delays by keeping available well-balanced 
supplies of whatever they may want. You say the oper- 
ating departments fail to foresee their requirements 
and insinuate responsibility for delays in your depart- 
ment. You will be best serving your company when 
your department is able to absorb such insinuations 
without resentment and counter-attack by winning 
their confidence and co-operation. 

There can be no doubt that a well-devised rigid sys- 
tem is necessary for the best operation of your depart- 
ment, yet one with too little flexibility is frequently the 
cause of ill feeling on the part of the other departments 
and of those of the public with whom you have to deal. 
Any system to be devised must contain, as an essential 
element, what we will call an “understandingly sym- 
pathetic flexibility’ which those of discernment can 
readily distinguish from “unwarranted or haphazard 
flexibility.” 

The merchants and supply men of any city are by 
nature interested in the purchasing departments. Do 
they and all of their employees have a respect for the 
efficiency, loyalty and fairness of the personnel of your 
department? Can we count on their unselfish co-opera- 
tion, which has been induced by this respect of 
personnel? And are you and your employees so con- 
versant with the company’s affairs, needs and aims that 
you can convince them, who are invariably useful 
citizens, of the justness of the company’s needs? What 
a wonderful help you can be towards the main objec- 
tive of the company if by virtue of being in the pur- 
chasing and stores department you can contribute so 
greatly to the company’s public good will and success. : 
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Care in Ordering 
Is Essential’ 


By Henry S. Day 
Manager Transportation Division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


Henry S. Day 


Failure to List Complete Catalog Data in 

Placing Orders for Parts or Materials 

Wastes Both Time and Money — Obsolete 
Catalogs Should Be Destroyed 


the first inquiry that comes up between the sales- 

man and the purchaser in the average negotiation 
is, “What is your best delivery?” and very frequently 
the success of the sale depends on how quick the pur- 
chase can be delivered. 

If the product being purchased is a stock item, there 
is no good reason why the interval of time between 
the closing of the sale and the delivery should be great 
if the necessary paper work is properly executed, first 
by the purchaser, and second by the manufacturer. 

The same applies to non-stock or special items, with 


[: IS a fairly safe statement to make that almost 


‘the difference that parts or material that must be 


manufactured after receipt of the order require more 
time, and the actual order passes through many more 
hands. 
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It is, of course, assumed that the manufacturer 
carries a good stock of standard parts and material, 
and is equipped to manufacture and ship non-stock and 
special items just as soon as he knows accurately 
exactly what the purchaser wants, but until the order, 
correctly written, reaches the warehouse or shop, pro- 
duction or shipment cannot proceed. 

Naturally, there are many orders that meet with 
delay, for which incorrect preparation is not respon- 
sible, but there are too many where the delivery would 
satisfactorily meet requirements if someone along the 
line had not made an error. With the necessarily com- 
plex organization of the average purchaser and manu- 
facturer the path the order follows is long and involves 
many individuals, and a small mistake in paper work is 
very often responsible for long and costly delays. 

Manufacturers expend large sums each year in trying 
to supply accurate and up-to-date ordering informa- 
tion, and are constantly issuing new and revised 
catalogs and descriptive matter. When these are care- 
fully followed, an order is quickly and easily inter- 
preted and generally gets through without unnecessary 
loss of time. Manufacturers also spend much time and 
money in the organization of an order department, 
whose business it is not only to receive and enter 
orders, but to check all information for possible errors. 

When it is considered that a large manufacturer 
handles a great diversity of parts and material that 
run into many thousands numerically, it can be readily 
understood that too much care cannot be exercised at 
the first point in the line in seeing that the proper 
catalog is used and that the correct description, type 
and catalog designation—whether it be style or catalog 
number—is given.. Mistakes that result in delays are 
usually easily avoided and, therefore, unnecessary. The 
wrong type used or the type omitted, transposition or 
omission of digits in style or catalog numbers, and lack 
of full and complete description—all of these are essen- 
tial. Probably more orders go wrong when ordering 
parts for apparatus than when ordering material. 

In ordering parts, the type of the apparatus the part 
is to be used with, the style or catalog number, and the 
complete catalog description are all equally essential 
because types change and styles or catalogs are super- 
seded. If, in writing up the order, one of these three 
has been given incorrectly, the other two will furnish 
enough information for reference and check in a cat- 
alog, and generally result in the customer’s order being 
corrected at the time of receipt. On the other hand, if 
one of the three is omitted and there is a mistake in 
either of the other two, the case is generally hopeless, 
and the order stands still until the customer can be 
reached and the item checked. 

Very often orders are received that from their word- 
ing indicate that the purchaser may be rather uncertain 
as to exactly what he wants, but feels that the manu- 
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facturer’s order clerks are familiar enough with the 
apparatus for which the part is required, to correctly 
interpret the order, and therefore allows it to come 
through in a more or less incomplete state. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the order department of a large manufac- 
turer is handling many thousands of orders each month, 
and the clerical force of which the order department 
is composed is very likely not to be any more familiar 
with the technical terms and designations than is the 
purchaser’s order department. - 

There is no hard and fast rule for eliminating errors 
in ordering that will meet all circumstances, but some 
of the very essential points to bear in mind are to: 

Always use catalog specifications, drawing numbers and 
complete description when available. 

Destroy all old catalogs as soon as new and later or 
revised copies are received. When catalogs, drawings 
or specifications are not available, give nameplate data in 
full, with a complete description of parts required, dimen- 
sions, what it is for and how it functions, and when prac- 
tical send a sample. 

Keep catalogs up to date, but keep all old catalogs which 
have not been superseded, for obsolete equipment which may 
be in service, as old catalogs may be out of print and 
difficult to obtain. 


Regarding the last, it is unquestionably the manufac- - 


turer’s job to keep the purchaser fully supplied with the 
latest ordering information and it is certainly to his 
interest to do so. On the other hand, if he fails, as he 
sometimes does, it is just as much to the interest of the 
purchaser to obtain and use the proper catalogs, as his 
interests are directly served by any reduction in time 
of delivery of orders. 

The average catalog is so arranged as to make order- 
ing information easily accessible and plainly inter- 
preted, but it not infrequently occurs among mechanics 
and operators that there is.a reluctance on their part 
to use catalogs correctly. Here again it is to the manu- 
facturer’s interest to see that those in the purchaser’s 
organization who are responsible for the ordering of 
material, even though indirectly, are not only thor- 
oughly supplied with catalogs, but are thoroughly 
posted in their use. If again the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentatives fail, a little attention by the purchaser to 
the men in his own organization along these lines will 
produce far-reaching results. 

Manufacturers are coming more and more to unit 
quantity packages and, particularly in small items, 
shipments will usually be made more quickly and with 
less liability of error if ordered in this manner. 

Prompt shipment of orders received, without error 
is a subject that is foremost before the manufacturer, 
and always will be and, to a considerable extent, the 
degree of success attained will be the measuring stick 
used to gage his service to his customer. The cause 
for the many mistakes and delays lies on both sides, but 
by close attention to details and hearty co-operation, a 
great deal of time—and therefore money—<an be saved. 


VS oe expend large 
sums each year in trying to supply 
accurate and up-to-date ordering infor- 
mation, and are constantly issuing new 
and revised catalogs and descriptive 
matter. When these are carefully fol- 
lowed, an order is quickly and easily 


interpreted and generally gets through 
without unnecessary loss of time. Manu- 
facturers also spend much time and 
money in the organization of an order 
department, whose business it is not only 
to receive and enter orders but to check 
all information for possible errors. 
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Trafhie Congestion 
The Fundamental Approach’ 


Traffic Problems Becoming Rapidly More Acute with Growth of Cities—Selective 
Transportation the Nearest Approach to an Answer—Speed Restrictions, Street 
Signal Control, Parking and Day Storage Problems Considered 


By J. Rowland Bibbins 


Transportation Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


body’s business, is now graduated to a higher 

plane of engineering analysis and transportation 
practice, where it always belonged. This is the place 
assigned to it by the committee on metropolitan devel- 
opment in the Washington Conference report. The time 
for unskilled experiment has passed and that for tech- 
nical leadership, much of it embraced in this association, 
has arrived. 

Population density lies at the bottom of our trouble. 
The drift to our cities is a matter of contern. In 1890, 
385 per cent was urban, in 1900, 40 per cent; 1910, 46 
per cent, and 1920, 51 per cent. During the last census 
decade our cities grew half as much as in their entire 
history up to 1890. While million class cities are slow- 
ing down, unfortunately the half-million near-big cities 
are accelerating. They are catching the fever of great- 
ness but not adequately planning ahead for it. By 1950 
the physical problem of transportation and traffic will 
at least double in magnitude. One large city doubled 
in population in five years, four in seven years, 228 in 
30 years. 

Metropolitan economic growth also follows mathe- 
matical laws. When city population doubles, land value, 
the basis of all taxation, revenue and public works, 
trebles or quadruples; city passenger transport, rail 
and rubber, probably quadruples; railroad tonnage in- 
creases nearly seven times, passenger traffic about eight 
times, or as the cube of the population; Detroit build- 
ing permits and high building floorage nearly as the 
cube. These rates, however, pale into insignificance in 
comparison with automobile registration, which in- 
creased as the twentieth power of the population, 1905 
to 1920, perceptibly declining thereafter in rate, though 
not in total. 

Our urban dwellers own nearly over 70 per cent of 
the nation’s motor cars. The approach of so-called 
“saturation,” so widely heralded, has become a delusion. 
My estimate of 30,000,000 motors, made two years ago 
on the basis of the California unit density of one motor 
per family for the whole United States in 1940, it 
appears from present indications, will be exceeded. 
This city registration doubled within four years and 
with about the same rate in both large and small cities. 

There is only one escape from this traffic concentra- 


‘Toe: so-called “traffic problem,’ formerly every- 


*Abstract of a discussion before the annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Transportation & Traffic Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 4-8, 1926. 


tion, with its appalling problems of capital expenditures 
for transportation, traffic facilities and thoroughfares; 
that is decentralization, both for the city and the na- 
tion. Until downtown business men stop building sky- 
ward, city budgets will grow with appalling speed. In 
spite of billions invested in rapid transit, street and 
sidewalk capacity has become the acuté problem, which 
finds no solution where half a city’s working population 
is dumped into the mile circle each day. Peak-load 
factors, both in transportation and traffic, are the cru- 
cial economic points in service and investment. 

Selective transportation seems to be our nearest ap- 
proach to an answer: (1) De luxe bus, long haul; (2) 
local and transfer bus, short haul; (38) street railways, 
long and short haul; (4) subways, elevated and sub- 
urban railroad, long haul; (5) taxicabs and private 
autos. This system, with its differential fares and 
differential speeds, will alone meet the need of our 
expanding metropolises, with a real and practical zone 
system not otherwise obtainable. The 30-minute time 
zone seems to define generally our transportation neces- 
sities and calls for express streets, buses and rails, as 
the basic requirement to secure the increased scheduled 
speed we so greatly need. We have now imported from 
European practice the limited “Car Full” regulation in 
bus operation, hitherto an impossibility in America. 
This means that the railways alone must still be relied 
upon to meet the balance of the peak-load demands of 
mass transportation in large centers. Until we change 
our habits of travel and of business by staggered hours 
mass transportation must stay on rails. 

Capital investment in city highways and paving, so 
large a proportion of the traffic problem, seems to re- 
ceive little consideration. The average in 290 cities 
is nearly 1,000 miles per million inhabitants, four cities 
ranging from 1,100 to 2,000 miles. The present shift- 
ing from rail to rubber of both passenger and freight 
movement emphasizes this great problem of 60,000,000 
inhabitants, 60,000 miles of pavement and $3,000,000,000- 
odd investment. No one knows yet how to distribute 
the huge maintenance cost between public and private 
carrier, but it must be apparent that as the paving bud- 
gets grow local transportation will automatically be 
called upon for a larger share, which must be reflected 
in the fare, and in the end bring about the thing we 
want, decentralization. ‘ 

City debt limit and taxation are the final factors, lim- 
iting traffic and transportation development. With 
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basic land values increasing only as the square of the 
population or less and city construction budgets as the 
cube, as in New York, some one must make up the dif- 
ference. The Detroit debt limit is now increasing over 
the fourth power of the population, likewise Chicago. 
Private contributions to city building may hardly be 
expected. The next step is local district benefit assess- 
ment. Already advocated for rapid transit, it is now 
talked of for traffic and city improvements also. The 
principle is right, applying a little of the unearned in- 
crement to offset the greater benefit derived from these 
improvements, although it means more capital load upon 
the land, higher cost of doing business at the center, 
but in the end, decentralization. The same principle 
has got to be applied in allocating traffic improvement 
costs as between city, county and state. 

Car routing improvements are needed in many cities 
and would seem to be one of the best ways to meet pri- 
vate automobile competition, along with improved serv- 
ice and running time. In a city of 350,000 inhabitants 
I found automobiles to be carrying practically as many 
people in and out of the central district as street cars, 
even during the maximum rush period, largely due to a 
fixed loop terminal system of routing, pay transfers 
at the center, and lack of logical through routes and 
adequate by-pass traffic routes. In another city of 
500,000 autos carried 60 per cent more people than 
street cars into the 2-mile circle. Loop car mileage 
runs into astonishing high figures, and in one impor- 
tant case I found loop time to be more than the running 
time of the average passenger to his rush-hour home 
destination. 

Transportation lies at the bottom. It has always 
seemed to me that in so-called ‘‘planning,” both city and 
traffic, the planning has been entirely too sketchy and 
indefinite. We must think in terms of city building, 
not planning; traffic program, not ordinances; trans- 
portation, not individual or corporate facilities. This 
clearly requires unification to develop street and track 
capacity for both passenger and freight traffic, how- 
ever carried. To grant multitudinous franchises today 
is repeating the economic fallacy of multiple franchises 
it has taken 30 years to eradicate in transit. It is a 
hopeful tendency that the “unification for profit” in the 
past is being replaced by “unification for service.” 

Finally, a few definite comments on the traffic con- 
ference report: 

1. Traffic speed restrictions are too low. With street 
cars geared to 20 to 25 m.p.h. maximum speed and 
usually reaching 18 or more, I see no reason why traffic 
should not be encouraged to keep ahead of and out of 
the way of street cars rather than trail them, so as to 
use up the clear headway spacing ahead. Street cars 
and buses should have the right of way at crossings 
over traffic, and traffic over pedestrians. Running 
through or over safety zones is a moot point. Detroit 
permits it, Washington does not. I see no logie in 
pre-empting four out of six lanes of a roadway on a 
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five-minute headway car line street. Perhaps a good 
compromise would be to divert traffic by arrows around 
the station under one-minute headways and everywhere 
during rush hours. 

2. More efficient signal control must be worked out— 
by engineers rather than by policemen. The fixed 
synchronous block signal is poorly adapted indeed to 
transit or speed traffic. In Philadelphia this added 
from 14 to two minutes running time per trip to all 
cars in the downtown delivery district on Walnut and 
Chestnut Streets, already running 22 seconds headway. 
My analysis in Lancaster indicates manual control han- 
dled traffic with 50 per cent greater efficiency. The use 
of this “stop and run” signal on heavy traffic clearing 
streets, especially retail streets, is exceedingly dubious. 
The progressive synchronous or speed control is plainly 
the best system for heavy traffic arteries with the short- 
est possible time interval. This interval is extremely 
important and on street car trunks should be adjusted 
primarily from the typical speed-time curve and varied 
throughout the day according to traffic pressure as 
nearly for individual crossings as possible. Even with 
this system, manual sub-control will probably be neces- 
sary to clear traffic jams. 

3. The parking problem has not been approached 
fairly. There is no economic logic in the prevailing 
lack of enforcement of existing regulations. Moderate 
regulations enforced should produce far better results. 
This requires a selected and technically trained patrol 
with the aid of the general police also instructed for 
emergencies. My surveys indicate an average parking 
time in the central district around 30 minutes and well 
within the hour. This emphasizes the wisdom and 
practicability of graded parking time, properly en- 
forced, and this time should gradually be reduced until 
sufficient parking gaps along the curb are provided for 
convenient loading and unloading. : 

4. Day storage is imperative. I believe it fair, in 
the case of such a national family utility as the auto- 
mobile, to see that day storage is provided, either by 
private or public means, before rigid exclusion laws and 
regulations are passed. Low monthly rates are the 
key to success if off-street garaging is to become of any 
importance. It may have to become a city cost-of- 
service enterprise. Nothing is heard in traffic discus- 
sions of commercial vehicles as a congestion factor 
except double parking. Yet I have found them respon- 
sible for half as much traffic as private automobiles 
downtown, and at many important intersection districts 
as much as 100 per cent. 

In conclusion, the recommendations of the traffic con- 
ference report will clearly have to be modified to suit 
local needs in many particulars, but it is a start, and, 
in my judgment, the contribution of the Metropolitan 
Traftic Development Committee, though small in volume, 
is outstanding in principle. ‘Traffic,’ so called, is not 
the major factor. The real problem is transportation, 
economics, engineering and horse sense. 


E must think in terms of city building, not planning; 
trafic program, not ordinances; transportation, not in- 


dividual or*corporate facilities. 


This clearly requires unifica- 


tion to develop street and track capacity for both passenger and 
freight traffic, however carried. To grant multitudinous fran- 
chises today is repeating the economic fallacy of multiple 
franchises it has taken 30 years to eradicate in transit. . 


—J. RowLaANp BIesins. 
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Accountants’ Committees 
Standardize Practice 


Fare Collections, Standard Classification of Ac- 
counts, Bus Accounting and a Review of the 
Work of the Association Since Its Formation Are 
Subjects Treated During the Year Just Closed 


centered in the standard classification of accounts. 


The work of this 


I NROM its inception the activity of the Accountants’ Association has 


committee has been augmented for the past two ee by that of the 


committee on bus accounting. The latter committee p 


esented a complete 


classification of accounts for bus! operators last year, and this year made 
a condensed classification for those companies having such small revenues 
that the greater subdivision is not justified. These and other committee 


reports are abstracted below. 


- 


Fare Collections 


F MANY new problems of fare 

collection the two most important 
developments are one-man operation, 
and the motor coach or bus. 

One-man operation undoubtedly pre- 
sents the greater problems. This pre- 
sents serious difficulty to the system 
that has a multiple coin fare, but where 
a single coin or token is, or can be 


E. A. TUSON 


Chairman 


made the medium of payment, the sav- 
ing in expense which the one-man car 
offers is worthy of most earnest con- 
sideration. In a general way fare col- 
lection methods on buses need not differ 
greatly from those used on one-man 
street cars. 

The following propositions are sub- 
mitted for fare collection on street cars 
and buses operated by one man. 

1. Single Zone Lines, Street Cars and 
Buses.—Pay-enter. In the case of auto- 
matic registering fare boxes a separate 
overhead register should be provided 
for the registration of tickets and other 
paper. When non-automatic boxes are 


Ww 


used an overhead register should be 
provided for the registering of all 
fares. 

2. Two-Zone Lines, Street Cars and 
Buses.—Zone 1—Pay-enter. Zone 2— 


Pay-leave. Registration as for one- 
zone lines. 

8. Three-Zone Lines — Street Cars 
and Buses.—Zone 1—Pay-enter. Zone 


Pay-leave. 
identification check—pay-leave. 
tration as for one-zone lines. 

4a. Line of Four or More Zones— 
Street Cars Only.—dZone 1—Pay-enter. 
Zone 2—Pay-leave. Inside collection. 
Zone 8—Pay-enter. Zone 4—-Pay-leave. 
Registration as for one-zone lines, but 
in addition thereto a register should be 
provided for inside collections. At the 
end of Zone 2, an inspector boards, 
counts the load, and then operates the 
car while the regular operator goes 
through to collect two fares from each 
passenger, registering these on the in- 
side collection register. This done, the 
inspector verifies the registration from 
his count and leaves the car. The oper- 
ator continues through Zones 3 and 4 
on pay-enter and pay-leave respectively 
and, where the line is more than four 
zones long, the inside collection is re- 
peated at the end of Zone 4, and so on 
to the end of the line. Where desirable, 
the operator may perform the inside 
collection, holding the car at the zone 
point. : 

4b. Line of Four or More Zones— 
Buses.—Zone 1—Pay-enter. Zone 2— 
Pay-leave. Zone 3 and all succeeding 
zones — pay-enter with identification 
check—pay-leave. Registration as for 
one-zone lines. On very long lines, the 
non-automatic box is perhaps prefer- 
able, because of its capacity to take 
coins of larger denomination. In zone 
3, and succeeding zones, each passenger 
boarding pays one fare as he enters 
and receives an C 
which establishes his point of origin 


Regis- 


Zone 3—Pay-enter with . | 


identification check 


JOHN J. Duck 


President Accountants’ Association, 
1925-1926 


and which he holds until he leaves. 
There are several elements of safety 
and convenience which make this 
scheme preferable for buses to that 
outlined for street cars under 4a. 

The recommendations offered under 
items 1, 2 and 3 above are felt to be 
entirely satisfactory and workable 
under practically all conditions of oper- 
ation. Plan 4a is also reasonably satis- 
factory except in its application to lines 
of two or more zones operating on a 
half-hour headway or longer, where its 
interference with running time might 
be a factor. Plan 4b is the least satis- 
factory of all in that it does compara- 
tively little toward abolishing the ever- 
troublesome paper. 

As alternative to these latter two 
plans may be suggested the use of the 
overhead classified register which han- 
dles the problem in a fairly satisfae- 
tory manner, especially where there is 
a complicated ticket situation, but there 
is now under development by at least 
two of our prominent manufacturers 
what is, in effect, a fare cash register, 
which issues a ticket showing thereon 
the points of origin and destination, the 
date of issue, the kind of fare paid, 
whether cash or ticket, and the amount 
paid, these amounts being accumulated 
in a totalizing register. The success 
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of this machine may solve our difficul- 
ties under plans 4a and 4b. 

In conclusion the committee empha- 
sized the great value of one-man oper- 
ation in net earnings. Its success is a 
vital thing to many companies. To 
insure this success, the operator must 
be given all the help possible in the way 
of simplified fare collection, reduction 
of manual and clerical duties, in which 
the automatic registering fare box 
greatly assists, and the elimination of 
paper tickets wherever possible. 

These fare collection methods were 
recommended to those whose enthu- 
siasm for conversion to one-man opera- 
tion has been tempered by fears on the 
score of proper handling and protection 
of revenue. 

The report was signed by J. D. 
Evans, A. G. Neal, W. G. Nicholson 
and E. A. Tuson, chairman. 


Committee to Review the Proceed- 
ings of the Accountants’ 
Association 
OMPARATIVELY small individual 
membership in the Accountants’ 


Association at the present time is 
believed to be caused by a lack of in- 


J. E. HEBERLE 
Chairman 


formation as to benefits to be gained by 
such membership rather than a lack of 
interest. The records are eloquent in 
this respect. The high point in mem- 
bership seems to have been reached in 
1907 with 246 members. The individual 
members at present number 65. 

The committee recommends that a 
membership committee be appointed to 
bring into the Accountants’ Association 
as individual members representatives 
from all companies affiliated with the 
parent association and believes that 
successful achievement of this commit- 
tee’s function will greatly stimulate 
interest in the Accountants’ Association 
work and will result in corresponding 
benefits to member companies. 

It was the sense of the committee 
that the subject of fixed capital records 
has not been given the attention this 
important matter deserves, and should 
be made the object of committee study. 

The committee believed that one of 
the most important questions affecting 
the industry at large at the present 
time is that of bus accounting, in its 
broader aspects, and urged that care- 
ful study be given to the accounting 
features involved in the co-relation of 
bus operations with street railway oper- 


ations in the general field of our industry 
—that of furnishing transportation. It 
was also recommended that a com- 
mittee be formed to study and report 
on the subject of bus depreciation, in- 
cluding the basis and methods and the 
experiences of member companies. 

The subject of forms for condensed 
operating reports, with 
statistics, and the use of graphs in con- 
nection therewith, is one that might be 
usefully developed. 

It was suggested that the best 
methods to be followed in ascertaining 
and recording the cost of projects or 
units or property should be the subject 
of study, and that such a study might 
well be combined with that of the ap- 
plication of cost accounting to our in- 
dustry. 

It was urged that measures be taken 
to stimulate interest in the association 
magazine, Area and in the accountants’ 
section of the “Question Box.” 

The committee incorporated in its 
report the following quotation from 
the address of President Budd at the 
1924 convention: 

“The accountant in addition to all 
his multitude of work in the handling 
of figures, reports, etc., also is the 
officer, more than any other, who safe- 
guards the business principles and the 
business methods; that should be his 
function and it shouldn’t stop merely 
at the compilation of figures. He should 
be the officer who is the warning signal 
for slipshod, wasteful, inefficient or 
unbusiness'ike practices. Therefore, 
the accountant and accounting officers 
exert a very great influence on an 
organization. 

“Also, the accountant in later years 
has become more and more of an im- 
portant factor in connection with our 
valuation and rates and the compila- 
tion of figures and the analysis of them. 
The statistical information that is now 
absolutely essential to any executive 
in order to get correct information is 
almost a profession in itself, not only 
to compile these statistics, but to 
analyze them and show what they mean 
and what tendencies they disclose.” 

The report was signed by O. H. 
Bernd, F. J. Gannon, L. A. Lovell, and 
J. E. Heberle, chairman. 


Standard Classification of Accounts 


URING the past year the com- 

mittee has received several in- 
quiries relative to interpretations of 
the classification of accounts and has 
handled these requests by correspond- 
ence. 

At the request of Alexander Wylie, 
director bureau of accounts, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the committee 
held a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
in connection with the proposed revision 
of the classification of accounts for elec- 
tric railways and will keep in close 
touch with the bureau in connection 
with this subject. 

During the past year W. F. Ham, a 
member of the classification committee 
since the organization of the Account- 
ants’ Association in 1897, resigned from 
the committee on account of the press 
of other duties and I. A. May, comp- 
troller of the Connecticut Company, 
New Haven, Conn., was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 


operating. 


The report was signed by I. A. May, 
C. S. Mitchel, H. L. Wilson, P. S. Young 
and M. W. Glover, chairman. 


Bus Accounting 


HE classification of bus accounts 
presented by the committee at the 
1925 convention was adopted by the as- 
sociation with certain amendments. 
These amendments were incorporated 
in the classification, and the association 
published the classification as amended. 
During the year several questions re- 
lating to interpretations of the classifi- 
cation were presented to the committee 
by companies, and replies to these 
questions were given by the committee. 

The committee received many calls 
for a condensed classification from com- 
panies whose revenues amounted to 
less than $100,000 per year, and issued 
in May, 1926, a condensed classification 
of accounts suitable for such com- 
panies. 

The condensed classification, as pub- 
lished in May, 1926, was presented to 
the association for adoption. The com- 
mittee suggests that if any changes in 
the classification of bus accounts are 
considered desirab’e, that such changes 


M. W. GLoverR 


Chairman 


be referred to the committee for in- 
vestigation and consideration, the com- 
mittee to report back to the association 
w:th recommendations as to the desir- 
ability of the proposed changes. 

The committee has been unable to get 
a complete list of all companies which 
have adopted the classification, but it 
appears to have been found satisfac- 
tory both for the use of independent 
companies as well as for electric rail- 
ways operating motor buses in connec- 
tion with other rail operations. The 
classification was devised with this end 
in view and no difficulty has been experi- 
enced in subdividing the classification 
of accounts prescribed for electric rail- 
ways to‘inc’ude motor bus operations 
as a subdivision of the accounts af- 
fected. 

The classification is now being used 
in the District of Columbia, and in the 
states of West Virginia, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Ohio, and possibly in other states, 
which have so far not issued an official 
classification for motor bus operations. 

The report was signed by P. R. 
Jacques, H. C. Kimball, C. R. Mahan, 
C. W. Stocks, N. E. Stubbs, E. A. 
Tuson and M. W. Glover, chairman. 
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High-Pressure Water for 
Truck Cleaning 


ATER at high pressure is used 

in the Cleveland Railway shop 
to clean trucks before going to the 
paint shop, as it easily removes ac- 
cumulated mud and grease with 
surprising ease. The pressure is 
obtained by use of a portable motor- 
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a much easier time of it than those 
that were working during the day. 
Any dissatisfaction of the men 
was avoided by having the crews 
change shifts every two weeks, but 
the company executives were not sat- 
isfied because it was evident that the 
night men were, as a rule, doing 
much less than they could do and 
that some of them might be taken 


High Pressure Water Is Used to Clean Trucks in Cleveland. Ralph W. Emerson, General 
Manager of the Cleveland Railway, Is Illustrating the Use of This Equipment 


driven pump. The equipment, manu- 
factured by the Ralph L. Fuller As- 
sociates, Cleveland, Ohio, is mounted 
on a portable truck that may be 
moved to any position. As shown, 
permanent connections are run to 
several overhead points that supply 
water and electricity for the equip- 
ment, thus avoiding the need for long 
lengths of either hose or conductor 
cable. 


Emergency Calls Greatest 
Between 9 A.M. and 5 P.M. 


By G. H. MCKELWAy 
Engineer of Distribution, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NCE it was the custom on a cer- 

tain electric railway to work the 
same number of emergency line 
crews at night as during the day. 
As the crews were used for little 
aside from emergency service, and 
as the number of calls received dur- 
ing the night was much less than 
during the day, the night crews had 


‘ 
\ 


eff of emergency duty and put on 
other work. 

In order to find out just how the 
calls were coming in and to learn 
what crews could be spared best, the 
records of the preceding year were 
gone over in detail, and the average 
number of calls each hour of the day 
received by each crew, and in each 
month of the year was found. 

After studying the results care- 
fully, it was decided that one-third 
of the night crews could be done 
away with without danger to the 
service, so this cut was made. 


RELATIVE NUMBERS OF EMERGENCY 
LINE CALLS BY HOURS AVERAGED 
FOR A YEAR 


Per Cent of P.M. Per Cent 


Hour Total Calls Hour of Calls 
12-1 0.91 12-1 5.88 
1-2 1.09 1-2 5.04 
2-3 0.57 2-3 7.40 
3-4 0.61 3-4 8.96 
4-5 0.81 4-5 7.93 
5-6 2.01 5-6 4.02 
6-7 2.97 6-7 4.26 
7-8 3.20 7-8 4.58 
8-9 5.36 8-9 2.57 
9-10 9.30 9-10 2.19 
10-11 8.96 10-11 1.21 
11-12 8.64 11-12 1.53 


includes the 


The detailed figures would not ap- 
ply to other systems but the average 
per cent of the total calls on the sys- 
tem, as received each hour, should 
be interesting, and they were found 
to be as shown in the table. 

During the year that was analyzed 
as given above, the calls to the emer- 
gency crews on this system, for all 
purposes, averaged approximately 
1,000 per month. 


Time Basis Used for Inspec- 
tion of Los Angeles Cars 


MPROVED appearance of cars and 

equipment and the reduction of 
noise to a minimum have been 
stressed particularly in the mainte- 
nance of cars operated by the Los 
Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
This company is very exacting in its 
requirements as to the mechanical 
perfection of the equipment. Each 
car in regular service is given a 
safety inspection every night. This 
inspection of brake 
shoes, brake rigging, wheel flanges, 
gear cases and truck bolts. Each 
car is also swept and dusted every 
night. Cars that are used for morn- 
ing tripper service and are due for 
regular inspection during the day 
are cleaned during the daytime and 
are washed when necessary. 

The regular inspection of cars is 
divided into three classes, A, B and 
C, which differ in the amount of de- 
tail work done. Cars with “K” type 
control are given the A inspection 
every 80 hours, the B inspection 
every 960 hours and the C in- 
spection every 1,920 hours. Cars 
with multiple-unit type control are 
given the A inspection every 120 
hours, the B inspection every 960 
hours and the C inspection every 
1,920 hours. All cars are sent to the 
shop for a general overhauling every 
eighteen months. 


Switch and Mate Rebuilt 
by Welding 
HERMIT welding was recently 
used with entire success by the 
Union Street Railway, New Bedford, 
Mass., to rebuild a track switch and 
mate that had broken apart from 
their original castings. ‘Upon ex- 
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At Left, Broken Mate Casting Before Welding, 


amination it was found that the 
switch and mate were in excellent 
condition, .but the castings were 
broken. It was thought that if these 
were recast they would probably 
render good service for some time 
to come. 

The pieces were taken out of 
their positions and brought to the 


SKS 


New Equipment Available 


At Right, Same Casting After Welding 


side of the road, where they were re-: 
lined and thermit welded. After 
being replaced they were surfaced 
with an electric grinder. It is the 
belief of the company that they will 
give several more years of satisfac- 
tory service. The cost of the work 
was about 25 per cent less than the 
cost of new pieces of trackwork. 


Larger Metal Melting Pot 
Is Developed 
NEW metal melting pot, with a 
capacity of approximately 1,000 


lb., has been added to the General 
Electric line and is now on the mar- 


ket. This pot, utilizing the electric 
heating principle, is practically the 
same as other standard General Elec- 
tric melting pots except that three 
cast-in, sheath-wire immersion heat- 
ing units are used instead of two. 


This Metal Melting Pot Has a Capacity 
of 1,000 Lb. 


Heating Unit Used with the New Melting Pot 


Each heating unit is rated at 5 kw. 
The pot may be operated either on 
110 or 220-volt a.c. or d.c. circuits 
and the use of three heating units 
will also permit balanced three-phase 
operation. 

The pot itself consists of a sheet 
steel cylindrical casing in which is 
supported a cast-iron crucible of the 
following dimensions: inside, 18 in. 
diameter and 15 in. depth; outside, 
29 in. diameter and 31 in. depth. 
The space between the casing and the 
crucible, measuring about 3 in., is 
efficiently insulated with a compact 
heat insulator. The leads of the 
heating units are brought over the 
top of the pot into a connection box 
fixed to the unit itself. 
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Melting pots of this type are de- 
signed for melting lead, babbitt, tin, 
solder and similar alloys or metals, 
except spelter or zinc, at tempera- 
tures not exceeding 850 deg. 

Full-automatic control is recom- 
mended, consisting of a standard 
automatic control panel and a 
temperature control instrument 
equipped with a special bulb for 
metal immersion. Separate heating 
units may be installed in existing in- 
stallations of melting pots where 
dimensions permit and where tem- 
peratures do not exceed 850 deg. F. 


Combined Heating and 
Ventilating System 


EATING and ventilating of 

buses are combined in a system 
announced by the Consolidated Car 
Heating Company Albany, N. Y. 
This has been developed in conjunc- 
tion with Thompson Research, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. New features in- 
clude provision not only for heating 
and ventilating buses mechanically 
by the use of a blower but also for 
removing all odor and poisons from 
the exhaust gases. The system com- 
prises an air intake communicating 
with the exhaust pipe from the en- 
gine, an air mixing chamber in 
which the exhaust gases are auto- 
matically mixed with the proper pro- 
portion of outside air to form an 
ignitable mixture, and a combustion 
chamber in which this mixture is 
ignited and burned, the latter serv- 
ing as a most effective muffler. 

Surrounding the exhaust pipe 
leading from the combustion cham- 
ber is a heat-insulated housing or 
air heater which communicates by 
means of a sheet metal duct with the 
front and also with the rear of the 
bus body. A blowér mechanically 
driven by the engine forces air 
through this heater into the front 
of the bus. The air supplied to the 
heater may be taken either from the 
inside of the bus at the rear or from 
the outside, as desired. By means 
of dampers operated from the dash- 
board outside air can be mixed in 
various proportions with the air 
from the bus, or the entire supply 
can be taken from the outside. 
When no heat is needed air is drawn 
from the bus through the heater and 
discharged to the atmosphere. 

The system is extremely flexible 
and is said to provide ample heating 
and ventilating capacity for the 
most severe weather, or it may be 
used entirely for ventilating pur- 
poses. The burning of the exhaust 
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gas mixed with air in the combustion 
chamber results not only in the com- 


plete elimination of all odors and 


poisonous gases from the exhaust, 
but also generates an immense 
amount of heat, which is utilized in 
the air heater. In designing the 
equipment it has been the aim to 
keep the exhaust outside the bus 
body at all times and to destroy the 
odor and poisons in it before utiliz- 
ing it as a source of heat. The air 
within the bus is therefore clean, 
pure and odorless, as are the gases 


discharged from the exhaust pipe. 


Truck Dumps at Either 
Side or Rear 


ESIGNED particularly to meet 
electric railway needs, the Dif- 
ferential Steel Car Company, 


_ Findlay, Ohio, has just brought out 


@ new dumping body for motor 
trucks. An outstanding feature of 
this new dumping body is its ar- 
rangement so that it can dump to 
either side or to the rear. In electric 
railway track construction it is fre- 
quently of particular importance to 
deposit material in the track area. 
The side-dumping feature meets this 
condition. When depositing material 
in a trench or at the dump, time and 
labor are saved by driving alongside 
of the excavated area and then de- 


positing the load where required. 


The end dumping feature is of ad- 
vantage in working on crowded 
streets where material must be de- 
posited alongside the work. 

The body is constructed entirely 
of steel and is designed to give great 
strength without excessive weight. 
The side doors are hinged at the bot- 


tom and in dumping the door of the 
low side automatically pulls down 
into the same plane as the floor. 
The door on the other side remains 
closed. This arrangement gives a 
clear opening so that material of any 
size may be dumped and the door 
forms an extension to the floor, 
which deposits the load clear of the 
‘roadway so as not to interfere with 
the movement of the truck itself. A 
simple system of levers governs the 
opening and closing of the doors 
automatically. 

The hoist consists of a telescoping 
screw which is driven by a set of 
bevel gears. When this screw is 
driven in a clockwise direction it ex- 
tends itself, thereby imparting the 
motion to the body for dumping. At 
both top and bottom of this screw 
are ball and socket joints which al- 
low for extreme flexibility. 


»~. Angle Cock Holder and 
Pipe Clamp 


OR the purpose of holding angle 

cocks securely in their proper 
position, Mudge & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have just placed a new 
pipe clamp and angle cock holder on 
the market. It is made of forged 
steel. The angle cock holder can be 
used with any shape of steel bracket 
which the construction of the car re- 
quires. No special keys or forgings 
are needed as the ordinary bolts pro- 
duce a clamping effect. 

The manufacturer states that 
ample bearing surface on the bolts 
and clamps secures positive anchor- 
age of the brake pipe and prevents 
vibration and longitudinal move- 
ment. The projecting lip on the 


Forged Steel Pipe Clamp 


Angle Cock Holdér for Use with Varying 
Steel Brackets 


angle cock holder fits over the hex 
on the angle cock and prevents the 
latter from turning or becoming dis- 
ordered. 

The holes in the clamp through 
which the bolt passes are elongated 
so as to allow necessary movement 
of the bolt in the clamp. When the 
bolt is tightened up the two legs of 
the clamp are drawn in, and as this 
action takes place the bolt is forced 
up against the pipe. A few turns 
of the nut cause the bolt to bite into 
the pipe, thereby clamping the latter 
effectively. 

The bolt is practically self-locking 
because of the lug provided on one 
of the clamp legs and the angularity 
of the clamp legs when in the clamp- 
ing position. Double nuts or lock 
nuts are not essential unless the 
standard practice of the railway re- 
quires their use under such condi- 
tions. 


At Left, the End-Dumping Construction Is of Particular Advantage in Crowded Sections. At Right, Position of 
Body When Dumping at the Side 3 
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American Association News 


American Executive Committee 
Meets 


RESIDENTS of all sectional asso- 

ciations in the United States and 
of the Canadian Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, Canada, were invited to attend 
the meeting of the American Electric 
Railway Association executive commit- 
tee held at the Hollenden Hotel, Sun- 
day night. ; 

Reports of standing committees and 
presidents of affiliated associations were 
made. There were also short addresses 
by some of the presidents of sectional 
associations. 

For the Cleveland convention com- 
mittee, J. H. Alexander reported that 
119,007 sq.ft. of inclosed exhibit space 
has been purchased. When the space 
for working track exhibits under the 
canopy, and the outdoor car exhibits 
are included, the total space taken is 
much greater than at any previous con- 
vention of the American Association. 
He reported a total of 271 exhibitors. 
The car exhibit, which includes 41 dif- 
ferent units, is the largest ever held 
in the history of the industry. 

S. J. Cotsworth outlined the work 
of the entertainment committee. Trans- 
portation arrangements made for the 
convention were discussed by EH. C. 
Faber. 

Reports of other committees included 
that on policy by W. H. Sawyer; sub- 
jects and meetings by J. P. Barnes; 
publicity by Barron Collier; member- 
ship by J. H. Hanna; finance by R. P. 
Stevens and publications by E. C. Faber. 

C. H. Harte reported for the Engi- 
neering Association, G. H. Clifford for 
the Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion, J. J. Duck for the Accountants’ 
Association, and J. H. Handlon for the 
Claims Association. 

For the committee on co-operation 
with manufacturers, a report was made 
by E. F. Wickwire; on management 
and operation, by R. F. Carbutt; on 
co-operation with the motor vehicle in- 
dustry, by L. S. Storrs; on special 
taxes, by Leslie Vickers and on insur- 
ance by Paul E. Wilson. 

Mr. Vickers pointed out that the 
overwhelming burden of taxation car- 
ried by the industry is awakening ex- 
ecutives to the necessity for action. He 
said that at present there is no intelli- 
gent and scientific basis for taxation, 
and that collective action by the indus- 
try is needed to bring about general 
improvement. The gross-net tax is 
proposed as a uniform program and the 
committee has expanded its organiza- 
tion to give representation in each 
state. 

At the invitation of President Coates, 
W. R. Robertson, president Canadian 
Electric Railway Association, outlined 
briefly the electric railway situation in 
Canada. Despite the automobile, bus 
and truck competition, electric railway 


business has grown from $17,000,000 
in 1910 to $50,000,000 in 1925, Mr. 
Robertson said. The Canadian Asso- 
ciation is making a study of bus and 
truck operating costs in comparison 
with those 6f electric railways and has 
a fact-finding committee going into the 
details of this situation. 

A meeting of the new executive com- 
mittee was held on Thursday afternoon 
with President W. H. Sawyer in the 
chair. The new presidents of the affil- 
lated associations were presented to 
the executive committee. Mr. Sawyer 
announced that appointments would be 
made early in the year for committees 
on revision of the constitution and on 
location of next year’s convention. 
Nov. 19 was selected as the date for 
the next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Old Engineering Executive 
Committee 


UNDAY evening the executive com- 

mittee of the Engineering Associa- 
tion held a dinner meeting at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel. Those present were 
President Charles Rufus Harte, Vice- 
Presidents Daniel Durie and R. H. Dal- 
gleish, Past-Presidents C. H. Clark and 
H. A. Johnson and G. H. Hecker, A. W. 
Baker and Morris Buck. The meeting 
was taken up largely with reports of 
action on various matters which have 
been pending for some time. It was 
decided to reorganize the equipment 
committee along the same lines as those 
adopted for way and structures a year 
ago. The standards committee will be 
reorganized accordingly. 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 


Electric Railway and 


Allied Associations 


Oct. 25-29—Annual Congress and 
Exhibit, National Safety Council, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 5—American Electric Railway 


Association, Metropolitan Section, 
Engineering Societies Building, New 


York City, 8 p. m. 


Nov. 16-18—Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, National Transporta- 
tion and Service Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 


Nov. 17-18—Ilowa Electric Railway 
Association, operating and mainte- 
nance section, annual convention, 
Fontanelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 16-19—American Welding 
Society, fall meeting and Interna- 
tional Welding and Cutting Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, New York. 


New Engineering Executive 
Committee Meets 


UBJECTS were assigned and com- 

mittee personnel considered at the 
first meeting of the new executive com- 
mittee of the Engineering Association 
held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 7. Those 
present were President Daniel Durié, 
Past-Presidents H. H. Adams, Harley 
A. Johnson and Charles Rufus Harte; 
members L. D. Bale, R. H. Dalgleish, 
C. H. Jones, F. H. Miller and Pierre 
V. C. See, and guests A. W. Baker, A. T. 
Clark, H. H. George, G. C. Hecker and 
Clarence W. Squier. 

It was agreed that the minutes of the 
last meeting together with those of the 
present meeting should be written up 
and sent to the various members of the 
executive committee for approval by 
letter ballot. The subjects committee as- 
signments were reviewed and discussed. 
Some changes and additions were made. 
The report was then approved. 

The personnel of the new engineering 


committee is nearly complete and an - 


early start of the work is expected. 
Appointment of a representative on the 
National Fire Protection Association’s 
committee on garages was discussed 
and it was considered that this might 
be a matter for work under American 
Engineering Standards Committee pro- 
cedure. 

The organization of a committee to 
revise the rules for procedure in ap- 
proving standards was approved. This 
is needed properly to care for the 
changes necessitated by the reorganiza- 
tion of the way and structures commit- 
tee, which was effected last year, and 
the equipment committee which is now 
being undertaken. 

The organization and work done dur- 
ing the past year by the way and struc- 
tures committee was discussed and some 
changes in procedure from that used in 
the past was considered desirable. 
These will also apply to other standing 
committees which are being reorganized. 

American Engineering Standards 
Committee international co-operation in 
standardization work was discussed, and 
comments by the representatives of the 
Engineering Association are to be asked 
for. The American Wood Preservers’ 
Association contemplates organization 
of a committee on pole service. Repre- 
sentation of the Engineering Associa- 
tion on this committee was authorized. 

The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers is organizing a committee 
which will develop standards for switch- 
boards for power and light. Further 
information regarding the work of this 
committee is to be asked for. 

The sponsors for some committees 
were approved and C. R. Harte was 
authorized to follow up recommenda- 
tions of the heavy electric traction com- 
mittee regarding the publishing of a 
bibliography. 
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Accountants Executive 


EETING in the English Room of 

the Hotel Hollenden on Sunday 
afternoon, the executive committee of 
the Accountants’ Association approved 
the presentation at the convention of 
the reports of the various committees. 
It was decided to recommend the con- 
tinuation of the same committee for 
next year. Members present were L. 
E. Lippitt, T. B. Kilfoyle, T. B. Mac- 
Rae, E. A. Tuson, J. E. Heberle, E. H. 
Reed, C. E. Yost and J. J. Duck, presi- 
dent. 


Claims Executive 


ISCUSSION of the convention pro- 

gram and future policies was held 
by the executive committee of the 
Claims Association on Oct. 3 at the 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland. The sub- 
jects discussed included the work of 
the various committees of the associa- 
‘tion this year, topics to be referred to 
the consideration of the incoming ex- 
ecutive committee and the appointment 
of a committee to consider conditions 
for a safety contest for the Anthony N. 
Brady medal. This medal was offered 


annually for a number of years before ~ 


the war to the electric railway com- 
pany making the best safety record. 
This award was discontinued during the 
war, but announcement has recently 
been made by executors of the Brady 
Estate that it will again be available. 
‘Those present were J. H. Handlon, 
president; C. B. Proctor and J. S. Kubu, 
vice-presidents; S. J. Herrell, Knoxville, 
H. O. Allison, New Brighton, and G. T. 
Hellmuth, Chicago, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee; W. F. Weh, Cleve- 
land, past-president, and G. C. Hecker 
_ of the association staff. Mr. Hellmuth 
acted as secretary. 


Old T. & T. Executive 


RANSPORTATION and Traffic ex- 

ecutive committee members met in 
the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, on Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 3, to discuss plans for 
the coming year. The suggested pro- 
gram for next year’s topic developed by 
the subject committee in the meeting 
in the afternoon of that day were tenta- 
tively adopted. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
George H. Clifford, president; T. C. 
Cherry, John Colton, Samuel Riddle, 
E. M. Walker, J. V. Sullivan, G. B. 
Anderson, and Melvin W. Bridges. 


New T. & T. Executive 


OPICS for next year’s committee 

considerations were mapped out at 
the Transportation & Traffic executive 
committee meeting held on Oct. 6, in 
the Hollenden Hotel. Three commit- 
tees of this association will perform 
the work done by four committees the 
past year. 

Bus operation will be under the spon- 
sorship of Paul E. Wilson and A, R. 
Myers. General subjects suggested for 
this committee were: fare collections 
methods; bus rules; operation of buses 
in competition with railways, and size 
of buses for different classes of service. 

Traffic and safety will be under the 
sponsorship of Samuel Riddle, W. H. 


Boyce and E. M. Walker. Part of the 
work of this committee will be done 
jointly with the Claims Association 
and the plan was suggested of having 
a joint session at the next annual con- 
vent-on. 

“Service betterments” will be the 
title of the committee previously func- 
tioning as “merchandising transporta- 
tion.” This committee will be spon- 
sored by Edward Dana and G. B. 
Anderson. Topics suggested for this 
committee’s consideration were all mat- 
ters pertaining to the furnishing of a 
superior service to the public such as 
more comfortable seating, use of signs, 
simpler fare and transfer collections, 
courtesy of employees and other allied 
matters. 

W. H. Sawyer, president-elect of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, looked in on the meeting. He 
offered many valuable suggestions and 
assured the executives of the Transpor- 
tation and Traffic group of the continued 
support of the parent association. Mr. 
Sawyer spoke of the co-operation de- 
sired on the part of the new traffic 
and safety committee in connection with 
working out certain details of the Amer- 
ican committee on the Hoover Con- 
ference. The meeting was attended by 
J. V. Sullivan, president-elect, G. B. 
Anderson, E. M. Walker, A. R. Myers, 
Samuel Riddle, E. J. Murphy of the 
association headquarters, W. H. Boyce 
and John Dewhurst. 


T. & T. Subjects 


ONSIDERABLE thought and dis- 
cussion were given by the subjects 
committee of the T. & T. Association 
at its meeting at Cleveland on Oct. 3 
to the value of continuing four subjects 
—used during the last two years for 
transportation and traffic committee in- 
vestigations. The subjects committee 
of this association considers that it 
would be valuable to adopt different 
subjects for the coming year. After 
careful consideration, it was decided 
that three general topics would be 
adopted for committee work. They are: 
Bus operation; service improvement; 
traffic and safety. Each of these three 
general subjects will be expanded into 
a number of topics, which will ulti- 
mately be assigned to sub-committees 
of each of the three main committees. 
Those in attendance at the meeting 
were George H. Clifford, chairman; J. 
N. Sullivan, John Colton, W. H. Boyce, 
J. W. Welsh and John A. Dewhurst. 


Exhibit 

RIOR to its scheduled meeting held 

in Cleveland on Oct. 3 the exhibit 
committee examined all of the displays 
between 10 and 11:30 Sunday morning 
and held one of the shortest meetings 
on record. There was nothing left to 
be done except to register a vote of 
thanks to Director Fred C. J. Dell and 
the Cleveland convention committee for 
their excellent accomplishment in as- 
sembling the splendid array of trans- 
portation equipment, supplies and ac- 
cessories. 

Mr. Dell reported 119,007 sq.ft. of 
inside space sold to 271 exhibitors. In 
addition about 1,900 lineal feet of track 
space or 50,000 sqft. is used by the 


most pretentious car show ever held by 
the association. Forty-one cars of mod- 
ern type were on display, as well as 
many pieces of service equipment. The 
total actual exhibit space including the 
cars and open track is over 180,000 
sq.ft. The bus, truck and allied acces- 
sories space is 23.8 per cent of this 
total. 

Joseph H. Alexander, chairman, con- 
ducted the inspection trip. The meeting 
was attended by L. D. Bale, Fred B. 
Bullock, Frank W. Campbell, C. H. 
Clark, S. J. Cotsworth, H. Fort Flowers, 
B. A. Hegeman, Jr., R. R. Holden, C. E. 
Morgan, A. Frank Paul, A. M. Robin- 
son, L. W. Shugg, and Fred C. J. Dell. 


Taxation Plans Discussed at 
Special Meeting 


NFORMAL discussion took place on 

the general subject of taxation with 
particular reference to the recom- 
mendation by Leslie Vickers, econ- 
omist of the American Electric Railway 
Association, at the taxation meet- 
ing Thursday morning. Copies of a 
recent article defining the gross-net 
tax principle were available and an 
abstract of an analysis of public utility 
taxation systems in the various states 
was presented by Mr. Vickers. 

The meeting, which was called as a 
special sessions of the taxation commit- 
tee, was augmented by the recently 
appointed advisory members. Since 
no members of the taxation committee 
were present F. W. Doolittle, vice- 
president North American Company 
presided. After a brief talk on the 
gross-net tax by Mr. Vickers, all of 
the fourteen delegates in attendance, 
most of whom were advisory members 
of the committee, were called upon for 
remarks. 

The consensus of opinion was that any 
plans involving general tax revision 
would have to be considered co- 
jointly with other utility representa- 
tives; if not, representatives of indus- 
tries. The general principle of a sane 
and uniform taxation basis was ap- 
proved and no objections were pre- 
sented to the gross-net tax plan sug- 
gested. 


International Road Congress 


IFTEEN HUNDRED delegates 

from 50 nations met at the Fifth 
International Road Congress held in 
Milan and Rome, Italy, from Sept. 6 to 
Sept. 15, to discuss city traffic and 
adaptation of successful methods to 
suit local conditions. The United States 
which has been an onlooker for several 
years became an active member, and 
the next world congress to be held in. 
1928 will meet in Washington, D. C. 

T. H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, was the chief spokes- 
man of this country. He explained the 
relationship» between highways and 
civilization. 


Iowa Operating and Maintenance 
Men to Meet Novy. 17-18 


PERATING and maintenance men 

of the Iowa Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation will hold the annual convention 
of their sections on Nov. 17-18 at the 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 
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e The News 


Philadelphia Lease Signed 
by Mayor 


Despite popular disapproval Mayor 
Kendrick of Philadelphia, Pa., on Oct. 
13 signed the ordinance providing a 
30-year extension of the Frankford ele- 
vated agreement with the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. His signa- 
ture was affixed to the document fol- 
lowing a meeting with members of the 
transit commission, four of whom were 
opposed to the negotiation of the lease. 
The Mayor said that he “about under- 
stood the various sentiments of the 
commission members” and would not 
eall for a vote on the question. 

Alva B. Johnson, who represented the 
chamber of commerce on the commis- 
sion, filed a report declaring his objec- 
tions to the lease negotiations at this 
time. He recommended that the ordi- 
nance should not be signed and should 
be returned to the Mayor by the Council 
with the request that it be included in 
a new agreement to cover the entire 
transit properties. Charles B. Hall, 
president of the City Council and 
sponsor of the elevated agreement, de- 
clared that the funds released by the 
new agreement probably would not be 
used to meet the Sesqui expenses. It 
was charged that the lease had been 
amended to make available $5,000,000 
for payment of the Sesqui deficit. 

Under this new agreement the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company will 
make an average annual return of 
$780,000. 


Many Moves in New York 
Fare Referendum Action 


The legality of the submission to the 
voters of the 5-cent fare referendum in 
New York city was upheld on Oct. 13 
by the Appellate Division without 
written opinions. The views of the 
Supreme Court Justices, from whose 
decisions appeal was taken, were sup- 
ported by the higher court. The refer- 
endums will appear on the ballot at 
election day unless the Court of Appeals 
reverses all the previous decisions. 

Charles L. Craig, former comptroller 
and author of the bill which would allow 
a popular vote on whether transit fares 
could be raised without submitting the 
matter to the people, successfully 
argued that the referendum was legal 
under the City Home Rule Law and the 
Home Rule Amendment. Modification 
of subway contracts or franchises in 
other particulars than fares could still 
be effected, he said. 

The 5-cent-fare referendum was 
attacked again on Oct. 14 from a new 
angle, when two transit companies filed 
suits in the Supreme Court to enjoin 
the Board of Elections from submitting 
the question to the voters in the com- 
ing elections. It was expected that 
Justice John M. Tierney would hear 


of the Industry 


argument on Oct. 15 on the application 
for an injunction pending trial. 

Unlike the previous action, the suits 
filed on Oct. 14 will be pressed by the 
transit lines themselves, on the prin- 
cipal ground that they will be deprived 
of property if the referendum results 
in approval of the proposition that fares 
may not be raised without a favorable 
vote of the majority of the city electors. 
The attorneys for the companies hope 
to get a definite ruling from the Appel- 
late Division on all the points involved. 
The previous suit was a taxpayers 
action. 

Counsel for the transit companies 
declared that his clients wanted a 
ruling by the Appellate Division on the 


constitutionality of the referendum. 
He said: 


The affirmation of Justice Valente’s 
decision by the Appellate Division left this 
point undecided. We believe the law to be 
unconstitutional and harmful. In starting 
the new actions we may be able to save 
taxpayers the expense of holding a refer- 
endum on a law that later may be found 
unconstitutional. 

Justice Valente dismissed the first peti- 
tion on three grounds: that the taxpayer 
was not a party to the action, that the 
legislation should be completed by the 
holding of the referendum before the court 
passed upon it, and that the law was con- 
stitutional. The Appellate Division in 
affirming Justice Valente’s dismissal of the 
petition did not state how many of these 
points had been sustained, By establishing 
the petitioners in the present case as 
parties to the action, we hope to obtain a 
ruling on the two other points, including 
the constitutionality of the law. 


Opposition Develops to Toledo Grant 


Board of Control Outlines Objections to Modification of Present Milner 
Grant—Ordinance About to Go to Public for Ratification— 
Terms of Grant Reviewed 


PPOSITION to the submission to 
the electors of the proposed rail- 
way franchise to replace the Milner 
ordinance now in effect in Toledo was 
voiced by the Street Railway Board of 
Control in an opinion rendered to the 
committee of the Council which now 
has the ordinance under consideration. 
The ordinance was drafted by Frank 
M. Dotson, city law director, and At- 
torney Dewey C. Bailey, representing 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, and ap- 
proved in its legal and engineering 
details by Newton D. Baker, Cleveland 
attorney, and Prof. Henry E. Riggs of 
University of Michigan, experts hired 
on behalf of the city of Toledo. 
The board in its analysis of the ordi- 
nance sees no prospect for lower fares 


within five years, that better service is 


only implied and not guaranteed, and 
that big burdens are transferred from 
the company to the city—paving obliga- 
tions mostly—without corresponding 
benefits to the car riders. 

It is also pointed out that the grant 
is monopolistic and by its terms practi- 
cally perpetual with inadequate provi- 
sions for forfeiture in case of violation 
of the ordinance. 

Defects in the Milner plan are con- 
ceded, but it is pointed out that many 
things the city would do under the new 
plan could voluntarily be assumed un- 
der the present ordinance. 

In the communication of the board, 
signed by its three members—David H. 
Goodwillie, chairman; Henry Truesdall, 
banker, and William W. Knight, whole- 
sale hardware merchant —failure of 
both the city and company to carry out 
important provisions and the spirit of 
the Milner ordinance is cited as partial 
cause for the present condition of rail- 
way service in Toledo. More extensive 
use of private motor cars is also pre- 


sented as one of the big obstacles to 
the successful working out of the Mil- 
ner plan not contemplated when it was 
put into effect six years ago. 

Failure of the city to eliminate wild- 
cat bus competition has also hampered 
the company. The city, too, failed to 
take advantage of the requirement for 
securing added new capital under the 
Milner plan. 

The board desires all defects in the 
Milner ordinance to be cured and some 
adjustment made in capital value. Pro- 
fessor Riggs in his original report indi- 
cated some such step was necessary, 
but no provision for it was made in the 
ordinance. The board says: 


This new ordinance proposes to make 
a new 25-year grant. Why not then cor- 
rect all the unwieldy and objectionable fea- 
tures of the Milner ordinance, and if we 
are to grant monopoly of service, let us 
have capital values reduced to an amount 
commensurate with earnings and take into 
account the railway situation of today and 
not that of 1920! 

By continuing under the Milner ordi- 
nance until a more equitable plan is 
found the board members feel that the 
city would be free to negotiate other 
franchises. 

Toledo’s new ordinance embodies 
within its text changes in the city 
charter which will permit the company 
to have a complete monopoly of railway 
and bus transportation within the city 
for 25 years. The present city charter 
prohibits any exclusive monopoly of any 
public service. ; : 

The ordinance contemplates a five- 
year reconstruction program in which 
the Doherty interests would furnish 
$1,051,600 of new capital to go for the 
purchase. of buses, replacement of 
tracks and other improvements. Fail- 
ure to provide the necessary capital 
would forfeit the exclusive grant. 

Control of the city transportation is 
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vested in the board of street railway 
control rather than in the City Council 
as at present. The board is composed 
of three members named by the Mayor 
for terms of six years each. The pres- 
ent board would continue under the new 
ordinance. ; 

No maximum nor minimum fare is 
named in the ordinance but full power 
is vested in the board of control to fix 
a sliding scale that will meet require- 
ments of the stabilizing fund, and vari- 
ous other operating and sinking fund 
requirements. Bus fares are set at 
10 cents to begin with, but railway fares 
remain as at present—10 cents cash, 
three tickets for 25 cents, and 1-cent 
transfer. 

The ordinance relieves the Com- 
munity Traction Company of an old 
paving obligation of $182,421 owing to 
the city and provides also that the com- 
pany will not have to pay for paving 
or repairing of pavement between 
tracks nor for the foundations for new 
tracks when new pavements are laid. 

In the interests of economy of opera- 
tion there is a provision that wages 
shall not be in excess of those paid for 
similar service in similar lines of busi- 


ness in cities of the same relative size _ 


and importance. 

The ordinance makes it mandatory 
for the Community Traction Company 
to purchase power from the Toledo 
Edison Company, but if the rate is not 
satisfactory to the board of control it 


is to be fixed by the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 

The city purchase plan of the Milner 
ordinance by which the city now has 
become the owner of $1,261,000 of com- 
mon stock is eliminated, but a similar 
amount is to be set aside for the de- 
preciation fund to pay for replacements 
of equipment and some betterments. 

Provision is made for sale of weekly 
pass, lease of the lines by the city, and 
lease by the city of land in the down- 
town district for a car storage yard. 
Arbitration of differences between com- 
pany and board of control is also pro- 
vided. 

In the Riggs report the need is sug- 
gested of scaling down the capital. 

Plans for fifteen bus routes—some 
feeders and some through lines—as out- 
lined in the Riggs’ recommendations are 
carried in the ordinance. 


Fares in Pasadena Fixed 
by Commission 


The Pacific Electric Railway has been 
authorized by the Railroad Commission 
to establish the following schedule of 
fares for motor coach and railway serv- 
ice in Pasadena, Cal.: One-way cash 
fare (one zone) 7 cents; one-way cash 
fare (between zones) Pasadena-Alta- 
dena, Pasadena-Country Club, Pasa- 
dena-East Washington Street, 12 cents; 
book tickets (good within either zone 1 
or zone 2) eight for 50 cents. 


Modified Lisman Plan Presented 


Conditions Recapitulated Under Which Eastern Bankers Would 
Undertake Chicago Unification Program—Aldermen Still 
Frown Upon Proposal 


NEW draft of an ordinance em- 

bracing the plan proposed by 
Frederick J. Lisman of Lisman & Com- 
pany, New York bankers, for the solu- 
tion of 'Chicago’s traction problems 
differing considerably from the original 
proposal made on Sept. 17 was sub- 
mitted Oct. 2 to the City Council com- 
mittee on local transportation. 

In compliance with Alderman A. F. 
Albert’s objection that the railways 
should not be paid for doing their own 
extension construction, the initial pro- 
posals of the Eastern bankers for the 
payment of 10 per cent interest to con- 
struction companies building extensions 
to street car lines were abandoned in 
the revised ordinance. 

Briefly, the new draft contemplates 
the following steps: 

Holders of $95,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds of the Chicago Surface 
Lines,.due Feb. 1t, 1927, would receive 
new first mortgage bonds payable in 
twenty years. 

New capital to the extent of $250,- 
000,000 would be invested in exten- 
sions, subway construction and other 
improvements. Of this sum, the new 
company will make available immedi- 
ately $45,000,000 in cash for extensions. 
An additional $50,000,000 would be in- 
vested “during the twenty-year term of 
the franchise.” If the Legislature and 
the city grant an indeterminate permit, 
$150,000,000 more would be spent. If 
such a franchise is not eventually 
granted, the $150,000,000 would be 


spent at the rate of $50,000,000 during 
each ten-year extension of the twenty- 
year franchise. 

The company will advance immedi- 
ately some $6,500,000 as half the cost 
of building a subway for surface cars, 
extending from the West Washington 
and Van Buren Streets tunnels under 
the Chicago River and running “U” 
shape under Washington, Michigan and 
Van Bureau Streets. The other half of 
the cost would be raised by levying 
charges on property owners whose 
holdings abut on subway platforms and 
at entrances. 

In connection with the proposed $24,- 
000,000 subway under State Street be- 
tween Eighteenth Street and Chicago 
Avenue, the Lisman syndicate would 
contribute $8,000,000 if the city con- 
tributed a like sum from the present 
traction fund and property owners 
raised the balance through special 
assessments. The company’s’ share 
would be applied on the rental for the 
use of the subway, which is to be leased 
to the company for twenty years. 

The elevated lines would either be 
purchased by the syndicate or it would 
enter into an operating agreement for 
the interchange of transfers between 
surface, elevated, subway and bus lines. 

The present 7-cent fare on the sur- 
face cars would be maintained for the 
time being and a 1-cent charge made 
for transfers between surface and ele- 
vated lines on the buses. The ordinance 
provides, however, for service at cost 


and the creation of a stabilization fund. 
Instead of being made up from the 
proceeds of bond sales, this fund would 
simply be taken out of the city trac- 
tion fund. 

Under the financial terms proposed 
default in principal on more than $165,- 
000,000 of bonds maturing early next 
year will be avoided and the security 
holders protected. Old and new first 
mortgage bonds are both to be paid off 
within twenty years. 

At the end of 30 years the city will 
obtain without cost and free of all debt 
the transportation system to be created 
under the new ordinance. 

Opposition to the Lisman proposal 
still persists in meetings of the City 
Council sub-committee. 

The questionable part of the plan, 
according to Major R. F. Kelker, com- 
mittee engineer, hinges on the amor- 
tization of $50,000,000 of new money in . 
first mortgage bonds out of 2 per cent 
of the gross receipts, or just one-fourth 
of the amount heretofore set apart in 
the renewal and depreciation funds. 

“If any part of these funds is taken 
out without provision to return them 
soon,” said Major Kelker, “the fare 
may have to go up to pay for rehabili- 
tation.” 

Leonard A. Busby, president of the 
Chicago City Railway, estimated that 
the total payments to the amortization 
fund would run to more than $8,000,000 
a year. 

“This would mean,” he said. “a 
1-cent, 14-cent, or possibly even 2-cent 
increase in each fare. If anybody 
thinks you can amortize $145,000,000 
(the $50,000,000 in new money plus 
$95,000,000 bonds to be exchanged for 


‘present first mortgage bonds) in twenty 


years without going into the car riders’, 
pockets, he has another guess coming. 
It can’t be done.” 


SuB-COMMITTEE ASKS APPROVAL IN 
NAMING COMMITTEE OF CITIZENS 


- After a series of prolonged and 
heated debates, the local transportation 
committee, which is charged with evolv- 
ing a suitable traction ordinance before 
the present Surface Lines franchises 
expire four months hence, decided on 
Oct. 8 to ask the Chicago City Council 
to approve-the naming of an advisory 
committee of private citizens at its next 
meeting, early in November. 

The citizens finally agreed upon for 
membership on the commission are 
James Simpson, president of Marshall 
Field & Company; Stuyvesant Peabody, 
president of the Peabody Coal Company; 
William R. Dawes, banker and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce; W. A. Wieboldt of W. A. 
Wieboldt & Company; M. E. Green- 
baum of Greenbaum & Sons, bankers; 
Patrick A. Nash, contractor; George 
Woodruff, banker; John Hayes, hotel 
proprietor; Richard Bland and a Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board representative. 
The City Council will be asked to select 
seven from this group. 

This board of citizens was  pic- 
tured by its advocates as a means of 
permanently solving the entire local 
transportation problem. Alderman 
Joseph McDonough, the committee’s 
chairman, pointed out that as the Sur- 
face Lines grant expires next February 
“We must act fast, and I think it is 
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time the public knew we are not play- 
ing politics. Selection of a citizens’ 
committee is the way to prove it.” 

Others, however, declared that the 
group will be only an advisory body 
and that practical business men will not 
relish the idea of indulging in the ora- 
torical sessions of half a score sub- 
committees. 

The plan for a citizens’ advisory com- 


mittee was approved by the local trans- 
portation committee last June, but its 
execution has been delayed in the hope 
that progress could be made between 
the Aldermen and traction officials with- 
out resorting to outside aid. 

If appointed, the advisory committee 
will sit with the traction sub-committee 
in its dealings with the local traction 
executives and baskers. 


Help Needed by Denver Tramway 


Committee of Chamber of Commerce Sees Situation as Serious Unless 
Income Can Be Increased or Expense Be Cut—An Economic 
and Civic Problem Is Before City 


i APPEARS to a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Denver, 
Cal., of which Judge W. Freeman is 
chairman, that the present operation of 
the Denver Tramway presents a very 
discouraging and alarming economic 
prospect for the future of the institu- 
tion as a going concern in the city of 
Denver. As the committee sees it, there 
is no hope for the permanency of the 
operation of the company unless its 
income can be substantially increased, 
or its cost of operation can be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

The committee appointed to look into 
the economic situation surrounding the 
operation of the railway gave a good 
deal of time to the matter.and had 
Ernest Stenger, president of the tram- 
way, present at two of its sessions. At 
the request of the committee Mr. Sten- 
ger filed with it a copy of the commu- 
nication which the Tramway company 
filed with the City Council of the City 
and County of Denver, together with 
the data attached thereto. 

Mr. Stenger assured the committee 
that every economy was being adopted 
and that the prospect of further sub- 
stantial reductions in operating costs 
could be considered negligible. 

After going into the matter quite 
fully the committee believes that an 
improvement can come only from one 
of two sources, or a combination of two 
sources: 

(a) That the fare be increased; (b) 


that the patronage on the present rate 


be substantially increased. 

Doubt is expressed as to whether a 
very substantial increase in fare would 
not automatically reduce the patronage 
to a degree that would probably more 
or less defeat the objective. 

Suggestion was made that if certain 
improvements in service could be had 
it would unquestionably result in a 
larger patronage in certain sections of 
the city, but the committee says that 
this would involve a cross-city service 
—hbroadly, between Washington Park 
and the Stockyards area. Whether this 
is practical or not the committee ex- 
presses no opinion in view of the fact 
that it would involve certain new con- 
struction and also raise the question of 
franchise over new streets, which could 
only be given by special election, and 
would be expensive and the result 
doubtful. 

The committee says that the most 
practical suggestion it has discussed is 
a program of education pointing out 
the desirability of an increased patron- 
age of the tramway by people who are 


so largely using automobiles for trans- 
portation between home and the down- 
town district in the ordinary course of 
the day. The committee was assured that 
if 10 per cent additional fares could be 
had on the present rate the economic 
situation of the tramway would be bear- 
able. It was practically convinced that 
this was the most desirable solution of 
the whole question and one that would 
be of benefit to the individual, to the 
tramway, and to the community - at 
large. The committee was not sure as 
to the method that would be most effec- 
tive in this respect. The means to the 
end must be -purely educational and 
must be based upon some appeal other 
than that of direct benefit to the tram- 
way as a privately-owned enterprise. 

The committee was persuaded that a 
community of the size of Denver can- 
not do without the service of a tram- 
way and that, equally, the tramway 
cannot operate except on the basis 
which will take care not only of the 
current expense and upkeep but also a 
reasonable, if modest, income to the 
owners. The committee sees the mat- 
ter as a community problem wholly 
apart from the fortune or misfortune 
involved in the ownership of the tram- 
way. 

The committee expresses no opinion 
and makes no recommendation as to 
whether or not the Chamber of Com- 
merce should initiate a program to 
bring about a larger patronage of the 
street car. Its opinion merely is that 
from a community point of view some- 
thing must be done to prevent great 
inconvenience to the community at large. 

In conclusion the committee said: 

Your committee believes that with this 
report its functions should terminate and 
that if the Chamber, in light of the infor- 
mation herein transmitted, feels that it has 
a legitimate and promising field in which 
to function in the matter, the Chamber 
should itself determine the further ways 
and means for carrying out any procedure 


which, after full discussion in light of this 
report, the Chamber feels it should take. 


Mayor Loath to Lose White Plains 
Trolley Lines 


The proposal of the Third Avenue 
Railroad, New York, to substitute buses 
for trolleys on the Mamaroneck, Scars- 
dale and Silver Lake lines and to keep 
trolley cars running on the Tarrytown 
line at a 10-cent fare was rejected re- 
cently by Mayor Frederick C. Mc- 
Laughlin and the Common Council. 
Instead, the city will seek to require 
the company to operate cars in White 


Plains for a 5-cent fare, as provided in 
the franchise of the Westchester Street 
Railway, which the Third Avenue in- 
terests purchased a few weeks ago at 
auction for $70,000. 

Trolley cars have been,running with a 
5-cent fare since June 1, when Leverett 
S. Miller, then receiver, planned to dis- 
continue them for buses. Prior to that 
time the fare had been 10 cents in 
zones. The Mayor is reported to have 
said: 

We are not by any means sold on the 
desirability of buses, It has not heen fully 
demonstrated that they are preferable to 
trolleys. It might be a great mistake for 


White Plains to lose its trolley system at 
the present time. 


Work Begun on Kansas City 
Rehabilitation 


The Kansas City Public Service Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., following the 
approval of a twelve-year extension to 
the local city franchise, began on Oct. 
11 to carry out several promised im- 
provements and repairs. The actual 
beginning of the promised work was 
called to public attention through a 
double-page announcement carried in 
both morning and evening papers. The 
work under way is a portion of an out- 
lay of about $6,600,000 to be made in 
rehabilitating the system. 

Frank L. Conrad, vice-president of 
the company, said that crews will be 
put to work as quickly as they may be 
organized and that, granted open 
weather until late in the coming winter, 
the company expected to have much of 
the proposed work finished by the be- 
ginning of the snowy season. 

Plans are also being formulated for 
the construction of two new substations, 
each to cost approximately $250,000, 
and a new carhouse to cost about $300,- 
000. A new garage is also contem- 
plated, and plans are now being drawn 
for an ornamental viaduct to be con- 
structed at 43d Street and Millcreek 
Parkway, replacing the present un- 
sightly trestle at that location. 

Notice of intention to circulate peti- 
tions for a popular referendum on the 
twelve-year extension of the local fran- 
chise was being prepared early during 
the week ended Oct. 16 by Herman M. 
Longworthy. Such a notice, to be 
legally effective, must be filed not later 
than Oct. 15. If filed by that date, the 
notice will automatically delay the effec- 
tiveness of the franchise extension ordi- 
nance 30 days. About 15,000 persons 
must sign the petitions before a refer- 
endum may be taken. 

A meeting of the special franchise 
committee of the City Council was an- 
nounced for Oct. 14 to confer with offi- 
cials of the railway about a complete 
new franchise. It is said that the old 
franchise will be considered, section by 
section. President Woolfolk has ex- 
pressed his willingness to work with the 
city, or its Council committee, at any 
time, to formulate a new franchise 
which would be satisfactory to the pub- 
lic, the city officials and the company. 
The idea is to have the new grant super- 
sede the present franchise and _ its 
twelve-year extension, voted by the City 
Council two weeks ago. 

The special committee was appointed 
on Oct. 11. at the suggestion of Mr. 
Woolfolk. 
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Chicago Extensions in Effect 


Officials of Rapid Transit Lines and 
Aurora & Eigin Announce Details 
of Operation 


The Chicago Rapid Transit Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has extended service west- 
ward to Maywood, Bellwood and West- 
chester. This new “L” service now 
places the new model suburban residen- 
tial community of Westchester within 
42 minutes of the Loop. 

Rapid Transit trains are operated 
direct from the Loop to Maywood, Bell- 
wood and Westchester over the Garfield 
Park branch of the Metropolitan divi- 
sion. A 24-hour-a-day service is being 
maintained, with express service at 
twelve-minute intervals throughout the 
day. Hight-car trains are now operated 
between the new Westchester terminal 
and the Loop in the rush-hour periods. 
This means an extension of “L” service 
westward from the present terminus at 
Des Plaines Avenue, Forest Park, over 
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Further improvement of facilities for 
the proposed extension of the service 
of the two railway companies west- 
ward will be made in the near future 
with construction of the new Wells 
Street terminal, to be used jointly by 
the “L” and Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 
lines. 


Improvements on Elgin Line 


Increased service, adjustment of train 
schedules for the greater convenience 
of passengers, a new midnight flyer to 
Fox River Valley points and an addi- 
tional limited train at 11 p.m. were 
recently announced by Col. E. J. Blair, 
general manager of the Chicago, Au- 
rora & Elgin Railroad, Chicago, IIl. 
The changes were effective Oct. 1. At 
the same time Colonel Blair announced 
that contracts had been let for the new 
Chicago loop terminal at Wells Street, 
and that right-of-way had been im- 
proved with runs around the track at 


‘Forest Park and Oak Park. This will 


‘ 
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Eight Cents in Duluth 


The Duluth Street Railway, Duluth, 
Minn., will collect a cash fare of 8 
cents or will sell tokens at the rate of 
five for 35 cents, beginning Oct. 15, 
in accordance with an order made on 
Oct. 4 by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, with one of 
three commissioners dissenting. The 
order followed hearings on the applica- 
tion by the company several months 
ago and is based on the theory of al- 
lowing the company a return of 7% 
per cent on its property valuation, the 
same as in the Twin City Rapid 
Transit cases of last year. The found 
valuation is $5,291,710, as of Dec. 81, 
1925. Passengers carried that year 
totaled 25,149,212, to date in 1926 
24,193,209, and the company’s estimate 
for 1927 is 23,273,867. The applica- 
tion which has just been acted upon 
by the commission was filed July 31, 
1925. The commission also indicated 
that the rate of 8 cents cash and six 


Commodious Station at Bellwood on New Chicago Rapid Transit Line 


the tracks of the Chicago, Aurora & 
Elgin Railroad. Rapid Transit trains 
now operate southward from Bellwood 
to Roosevelt Road, Westchester, over 
the new tracks just recently completed. 

This new Rapid Transit service has 
replaced the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 
local service to and from Chicago. How- 
ever, the Aurora and Elgin is continu- 
ing to maintain stations at Fifth Ave- 
nue, Maywood, and at Bellwood, where 
passengers are received and discharged 
to and from all points west of Bell- 
wood. For this same purpose the 
present stations also are maintained 
at Marshfield Avenue and Laramie 
Avenue, Chicago; Oak, Park Avenue, 
Oak Park, and Forest Park. 

Through this operating arrangement 
greater transportation facilities are of- 
fered both within and beyond the Chi- 
eago Metropolitan District. Extension 
of Rapid Transit service means im- 
proved service for Maywood and Bell- 
wocd. The release of Aurora and Elgin 
equipment from this local service like- 
wise will mean improved service for 
Elmhurst, Lombard, Glen Ellyn, 
Wheaton and communities further west. 

Rapid Transit trains to and from 
Westchester are operating around the 
Loop and free transfer privileges 
‘enable one to transfer without addi- 
tional charge to and from “L” trains 
reaching all other sections of Chicago. 


permit of faster operation. Construc- 
tion work on the new station will be 
commenced as soon as possible. In 
addition the right-of-way east of 
Wheaton has been improved by laying 
2,100 tons of 100-Ib. rail. Colonel Blair 
believes that the taking -over of the 
local service to Maywood and Bellwood 
by the Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
will materially aid the value of the 
service of the Aurora-Elgin® Line. 


New Line Projected in Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company has applied to the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission for ver- 
mission to construct a new electric 
railway south of the city of Milwaukee. 
The new line will be located in the 
towns of Lake and Oak Creek, con- 
necting with the present southern 
terminus of the Vliet-Howell Avenue 
line, where it will be joined to the 
freight line to be built west from the 
Lakeside power plant to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad tracks. 
The proposed line would form a con- 
rection between the Howell Avenue 
line and the proposed cut-off west of 
Cudahy and South Milwaukee. It will 
provide a rapid transit service similar 
to the Waukesha rapid transit line, 
connecting Milwaukee, Racine and 
Kenosha. ; 


rides for 40 cents established in the 
Twin Cities would be comparable to a 
10-cent cash fare in Duluth, with six 
tokens for 40 cents. 

An appeal was taken from the com- 
mission’s ruling of July 13, 1922, order- 
ing a rate of 6 cents cash and five rides 
for 25 cents to the U. S. District Court. 
Following the order of the court estab- 
lishing this rate another application 
was made. The valuation as of De- 
cember, 1921, was found to be $4,599,- 
978. The return was set at 7% per 
cent and the 6-cent rate made effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1922. The city appealed 
to the district court and the railway 
applied to the federal court for an in- 
junction on the ground that the rate 
was confiscatory. The injunction re- 
strained the commission from interfer- 
ing with the collection of not more 
than 6 cents cash. On Jan. 24, 1925, 
the federal court permanently enjoined 
the commission from enforcing its 

der of July 18, 1922, until such time 
as the commission would establish a 
just and reasonable rate of fare. This 
decision was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The dissenting commissioner, O. P. 
B. Jacobson, said action should be 
withheld until a ruling has been 
rendered on the appeal taken to the 
U. S. Supreme Court from the district 
court. 
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Half Pay Pensions for 
New Jersey Employees 


Changes in the welfare plan of the 
Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., 
which provide what is practically half 
pay pensions for employees upon re- 
tirement, were announced recently by 
President McCarter. He said the new 
provisions were voted by the boards of 
directors “as a further recognition of 
the faithful and loyal service rendered 
by Public Service staff.” 

The new provisions are retroactive 
and apply to the 192 former employees 
now receiving pensions as well as to all 
other eligible employees. Employees 
upon retirement will receive a pension 
computed upon the average yearly wage 
or salary received during the five years 
next preceding the date of retirement. 
For each year in the company’s employ 
they will receive 2 per cent of such 
average pay, this allowance being 
double that which was formerly made. 
The maximum pension payable after 
25 years service will be half pay, but 
No pension will be less than $500 a year. 
For exceptionally long employment 
additional provision is made. For men 
retirement is optional between 65 and 
70 years of age and compulsory at 70 
years; for women, optional between 
60 and 65 and compulsory at 65 years. 

The Public Service welfare plan was 
established Jan. 1, 1911, 


Baseball Crowds in St. Louis 
Handled Expeditiously 


The United Railways, St. Louis, 
Mo., handled effectively on Oct. 5 one of 
the city’s greatest transportation prob- 
lems. In the afternoon the opening St. 
Louis game of the World Championship 
Basebal! Series was played at Sports- 
man’s Park, Grand Boulevard, while 
that same evening the annual parade of 
the Veiled Prophet was held. 

To handle the 40,000 fans who man- 
aged to get into the baseball park and 
many additional thousands the railway 
maintained special service on nine lines 
running to or near the ball park. 
When the baseball game was over the 
company had cars available on all of 
the lines sufficient to handle the fans 
with a minimum of delay. 


Petition of Gloversville 
Road Heard 


The Public Service Commission re- 
cently heard the petition of the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad for 
permission to increase passenger fares 
on its New York electric division in 
the cities of Gloversville, Johnstown, 
Schenectady and Amsterdam and the 
villages of Fonda, Fort Johnson, Haga- 
man and intervening stations. The 
company proposes to increase fares 
from 3 to 3% cents per mile on inter- 
urban lines and to 84 cents in munici- 
palities, with a maximum charge of 
10 cents for individual rides. It pro- 
poses to issue six tickets for 50 cents 
and school tickets in coupon books of 
100 for $5.30. ‘“Workmen’s tickets,” 
so called, would also be issued at the 
rate of three for 25 cents. In its 
petition the company states that the 
gross revenues derived from the oper- 
ation of its electric division for some 


years past have been so seriously im- 
paired by the use of automobiles that 
the proposed increase in fare is im- 
mediately needed. 


Program of Improvements Fast 
Being Completed in Hamilton 


Answering questions as to what 
progress is being made with the vari- 
ous improvements to the railway sys- 
tem provided in the agreement reached 
between the city and the company last 
spring, George E. Waller, general man- 
ager of the Dominion Power & Trans- 
mission Company, stated that there 
were now ten buses in operation on 
the Cannon Street and Main Street 
routes and that orders for 24 new street 
cars would be placed within 30 days. 
Work of relaying the tracks on King 
Street, East, has just been completed 
and the work on Barton Street between 
Ottawa Street and Kenilworth Avenue 
will be finished soon. The company 
has purchased all the land necessary 
for the erection of the new carhouse 
and all that is holding up the spending 
of approximately $300,000 upon these 
buildings is the closing of part of King 
William Street by the city. 


Wages Adjusted to Living Costs 
in Salt Lake City 


A reduction of 1 cent an hour in the 
wages of the platform employees of 
the Utah Light & Traction Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been made in 
accordance with a contract between the 
company and the employees by which 
the wage scale is to fluctuate with the 
cost of living in Salt Lake City. The 
living costs are taken from the United 
States bureau of labor statistics. This 
month the bureau reported a reduction 
in the cost of living of 3.1 points for 
the first six months of this year. 

The reduction went into effect on 
Oct. 1. 


Strike Off in Asheville 


Striking employees of the Carolina 
Power & Light Company, operating in 
Asheville, N. C., returned to work on 
Sept. 29 under exactly the same condi- 
tions and same wages as_ prevailed 
prior to the strike. These conditions 
and rates of pay were covered by a 
contract tO run two years. 

The strike in Asheville was occa- 
sioned on Sept. 25 when the men quit 
work after the company refused to 
accede to demands for an increase in 
pay of 10 cents an hour, a six-day week, 
pay for time off for lunch and the 
execution of an agreement whereby the 
same working conditions would extend 
to the bus operators. In the past the 
company has been unable and unwill- 
ing, for operating reasons, to make it 
an inflexible rule that men should have 
one day off a week. However, the com- 
pany has been allowing the men, when 
they so requested, one day off each 
week and many of the men have been 
availing themselves of this privilege. 
Other men have desired to work seven 
days a week, and this has also been 
permitted. Under normal conditions 
all platform men who so desire will 
have a day off each week as hereto- 
fore. 


News Notes 
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Educational Courses in Milwaukee.— 
What it purposes to accomplish for the 
educational advancement of its em- 
ployees is outlined by the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in a 36-page pamphlet 
entitled E. M. B. A. Educational Pro- 
gram. Under the slogan “The Trained 
Man Wins” many and varied courses 
are herein described, advice given to 
members of the Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association on elective subjects 
and general information on class hours, 
home work and books. Many courses 
are offered on utility operation, each 
one dealing “with some particular 
phase of our service or the operation 
of our system.” All educational work 
is supervised by the staff of the edu- 
cational department. 


Utility Courses Will Not Conflict with 
Students’ Employment. — The North- 
western University School of Com- 
merce, Evanston, Ill., will begin its 
afternoon and evening courses in public 
utilities in. Wieboldt Hall, Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, on Oct. 14. The first 
semester will terminate Feb. 12. The 
second semester starts Feb. 21 and con- 
cludes June 13.. These courses empha- 
size the economic, financial, legal and 
managerial principles underlying effec- 
tive operation and management and the 
problems arising out of public regula- 
tion and control. Many of the courses 
are offered in hours which will not con- 
flict with a student’s regular employ- 
ment. These courses are offered by 
members of the regular faculty, or 
members of the staff of the Institute 
for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities, which has recently 
become affiliated with Northwestern 
University. 

Utility Courses at Indiana U.—Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
through its School of Commerce and 
Finance, is again offering a course in 
the principles of public utility opera- 
tion. The co-operation of the Indiana 
Public Utilities Association has been 
obtained to give the practical informa- 
tion to students. Executives of the 
association’s member companies will 
deliver addresses on some phases of 
the utility industry, to supplement the 
classroom and textbook work. Dean 
William A. Rawles, in announcing the 
course, explained that it was not in- 
tended to be a professional course for 
the. training of future utility execu- 
tives, but a course in general informa- 
tion on .utilities for young men plan- 
ning to enter the business world. 

More One-Man Cars at Montreal.— 
The Montreal Tramways, Montreal, 
Que., has selected four routes on which 
to start the new one-man cars. They 
are: Guy-beaver Hall, St. Antonie, 
Amherst and Notre Dame East. Oct. 
12 was set as the tentative date for 
the starting of the new service. On 
that day the regular two-man cars were 
to be withdrawn on the four routes 
and only one-man cars run. J. E. 
Hutcheson, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, said that the 
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change to one-man cars would mean a 
more frequent service. All of the 50 
ears ordered some time ago from the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company 
have been delivered. The employees 
are now undergoing a course of train- 
ing qualifying them to serve as motor- 
men and conductors combined. 


QS 


Foreign News 


Berlin Officials Visit 
American Cities 


F. Lademann, in charge of traffic of 
the Berlin Street Railway, Berlin, Ger- 
many; F. Lange and H. Amberg, 
members of the advisory board of the 
city of Berlin, are on a tour of the 
United States to study traffic and trans- 
portation conditions. They were in 
New York on Oct. 2. They plan to 
visit Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. The party 
expects to be back in New York on 


Nov. 1. mee 


New Electric Railroads 
in Germany 


Two sections of the Berlin Town, 
Circle & Suburban Railroad have so far 
been electrified, that between the Stet- 
tiner station and Bernau, 15 miles, and 
that between the same station and 
Oranienburg, 174 miles. Work is now 
in hand on the electrification of the sec- 
tion between the Tegel section and 
Velten. On the two completed lines 29 
“half-trains” are in use, these consist- 
ing of two motor coaches and two non- 
motor coaches, each train having ac- 
commodation for 800 passengers. 
Owing to the greater acceleration and 
speed of the electric trains over the old 
steam system the time for the journey 
between Berlin and Bernau, including 
stops at intermediary stations, has been 
reduced from 48 to 36 minutes. 


One-Man Operation in 
Switzerland 


An electric motor car designed for 
one-man operation has recently been 
put in service on the Berne-Worb Rail- 
way in Switzerland. The car was built 
by the Swiss Industry Company of 
Neuhausen and the electrical equipment 
supplied by the Ateliers de Secheron of 
Geneva. This is designed to operate 
on 750 volts d.c. and to haul three 
trail coaches of a total weight of 30 
tons at an average speed of 154 m.p.h. 
The line is 6 miles in length and has 
an average gradient of 1.6 per cent, the 
maximum being 3.6 per cent. 

Two electric motors of the four-pole 
type are provided, each with an hourly 
capacity at the wheel rims of 75 hp. 
The ratio of the gearing is 5.42 to 1. 
The coach measures 43 ft. 4 in. over all, 
with a wheelbase of 26 ft. 2 in. It has 
a capacity for 36 seated and sixteen 
standing passengers. The electrical 
equipment weighs 7,600 lb. and the body 
and mechanical equipment 30,400, or 
total weight of 19 tons. - 
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Recent Bus Developments 


Police Guard Riderless 
Buses in Buffalo 


Railway and City Cold Toward Roseate 
Dream to Spend $8,000,000 on 
Mayor’s Experiment 


Buffalo newspapers are having quite 
a bit of fun at the expense of Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab, whose latest roseate 
dream for the solution of Buffalo’s 
transportation problem is a municipal 
fund of $8,000,000 with which to finance 
the purchase and operation of 800 buses, 
together with garages, service stations 
and all the paraphernalia that is needed 
for a successful transportation system 
in competition with the International 
Railway and its subsidiary, the Inter- 
national Bus Corporation. 

The latest idea of Mayor Schwab 
does not fall with soothing effect on the 
ears of the other four statesmen in the 
City Council. They have been trying 
unsuccessfully for the last three or four 
weeks to find out what has become of 
the $10,000 they appropriated for mu- 
nicipal buses. There has been talk that 
a taxpayers’ action might be started 
against members of the Council, indi- 
vidua'lly and personally, to collect the 
funds out of their own _ respective 
pockets and place them back in the city 
treasury. This has made their nights 
uneasy and their days dreaded for fear 
of process servers. ; 

So it came to pass that Commissioner 
John J. Love hastened to the City Hall 
and announced that he will vote against 
any further appropriations to continue 
Mayor Schwab’s experimental bus lines 
and that he will vote against any con- 
tracts for the purchase of additional 
buses. 

Commissioner James P. Moore says 
he will stand by his friend Love in the 
Council and Commissioner Schwartz is 
practically certain to join the group. 
Mr. Love wants it made clear that he 
is basing his action on an opinion given 
by the City Law Department to the 
effect that the courts have held that a 
municipality cannot legally operate bus 
lines. The Mayor, however, is emphatic 
that he is going ahead with his plans 
even if it might cost the taxpayers the 
$8,000,000. Says the Mayor: 


Besides placing the control of the trans- 
portation system in the hands of the city, 
where it should be, the bus routes will 
reduce the number of traffic accidents, be- 
cause riders will get on and off at the curb 
instead of being forced to walk to car 
tracks. 

The present two bus lines will be aug- 
mented as fast as possible. The Interna- 
tional Railway threatened to get an injunc- 
tion out against me within two days after 
I started the bus lines, but the lines have 
been running two months and the railway 
officials haven’t one yet. There are plenty 
of parallel streets betweerl Buffalo parks, 
and if they enjoin us from running on one 
street, we’ll move over to the next street. 

I am in this fight to a finish. Winter is 
coming on and I am not going to see the 
people standing around in slush and zero 
weather waiting for street cars that don’t 
come. I’m going to provide adequate 
transportation. 


While all this talk is going on the 
International Railway is watching the 
municipal buses run up and down the 


city streets with practically no passen- 
gers, but well guarded and protected by 
city police. This has continued for sev- 
eral months and taxpayers are begin- 
ning to wonder what the Mayor’s ex- 
periment is costing them. . 

B. J. Yungbluth, president of the 
railway, says that the minute the City 
Council approves applications pigeon- 
holed for more than a year additional 
bus routes will be established to meet 
the needs of rapidly growing sections 
of the city. Several new cross-town 
bus lines are said to be essential. 


Co-ordinated Service Extended 
in Hammond 


A new motor coach line, demonstrat- 
ing the benefit the public receives when 
motor coach and electric railway serv- 
ice is co-ordinated, was established on 
Sept. 27 by the Calumet Motor Coach 
Company in Hammond, Ind. 

The service was started to bring the 
station of the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend Railroad, an allied company 
in the control of the Midland Utilities 
Company, closer to the business district 
of that city. 

The schedule has been so arranged 
that all east and west bound South 
Shore trains are met by the coaches. 
The line is about 1 mile long. The fare 
is 10 cents, but transfers are issued to 


‘all other city lines of the Calumet Mo- 


tor Coach Company. 

The South Shore Line is growing 
increasingly popular with the residents 
of Hammond and the demand has been 
insistent for dependable service to and 
from the local station. 
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More Bus Lines for Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
applied to the city for permission to in- 
stall auxiliary bus service on the south 
side. This line would extend from 
National Avenue and Twenty-second 
Avenue south to Forest Home Avenue. 


Other Angles to Detroit 
Jitney Case 


The fight against jitney operators in 
Detroit, Mich., has been renewed by the 
city’s legal department. In answer to 
a motion filed with the State Supreme 
Court, asking the dismissal of the stay 
of proceedings under which the jitneys 
are now operating, the jitney oper- 
ators received a ten-day respite. 

An opinion of the State Supreme 
Court, handed down last spring, held 
that the ordinance barring jitneys was 
constitutional. Later Judge Bird re- 
stored the original injunction issued 
by Judge Hunt in 1928, which permitted 
the jitneys to continue. It was argued 
by the corporation counsel that Justice 
Bird’s order was improperly issued, and 
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it is considered by other justices that 
the chief question is the right of Jus- 
tice Bird to issue such an order during 
the vacation period and without con- 
sulting the other members of the court. 
Justice Bird’s order remains in effect 
while the briefs are being prepared by 
the attorneys for the two sides. 

The corporation counsel argued that 
the writ issued by the United States 
Supreme Court was simply an expres- 
sion of willingness to review the case. 
Barnard claimed that Justice Bird was 
within -his rights, and contended that 
the restraining order against the city 
acts only to keep the issue alive until 
it is settled in Washington by the 
United States Supreme Court. It was 
his further claim that if the order is 
withdrawn, the jitney organization will 
be out of existance by the time the 
United States Court has issued a 
decree. 

In his motion asking dismissal of 
the stay of proceedings, the assistant 
corporation counsel pointed out that 
the primary election on Sept. 14, when 
the people voted against an amendment 
to allow jitneys to operate, shows that 
most voters wish to pursue the course 
outlined in the city charter and bring 
all the city transportation agencies 
under municipal ownership as soon as 
possible. 

It is further cited in the bill that 
since the original injunction was issued, 
the city has not been able to exercise 
even precautionary measures of regu- 
lation over the jitneys. The jitneys, it 
is cited, have obtained a revenue of 
approximately $1,500,000 from the free 
use of the streets since 1922 and that 
the operation of the jitneys has caused 
a net loss of revenue of about $1,000.000 
to the municipal railway. The bill 
reads: 


If an exclusive franchise were given to 
a private corporation under the laws and 
ruling of the court, its rights and prop- 
erty would and must be protected by the 


court. The city of Detroit, which has in- 
vested its taxpayers’ money in a trans- 
portation system, giving it an exclusive 


franchise, is entitled to the same protection 
and even more so, because the money of 
the public and taxpayers is invested not 
for pecuniary profit but to serve themselves 
and the public at large at a cost of opera- 
tion fare. 

The corporation counsel asks that the 
stay of proceedings be dissolved or that 
a bond of $1,000,000 be issued to pro- 
tect the city against any loss by reason 
of the issuance of the stay, pending the 
settlement of the case by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


More Puget Sound Bus 
Lines Purchased 


The Park Auto Transportation Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., a Stone & Web- 
ster concern operating bus lines in con- 
nection with the interurban electric 
line between Seattle and Tacoma, has 
purchased holdings and property of the 
Northwest Transportation Company, 
Olympia, which give it bus lines for 
the continuous trip between Seattle 
and Portland and from Tacoma to 
Tenino. 

In addition the Puget Sound Electric 
Railway, also a Stone & Webster con- 
cern, has purchased the stage lines of 
the Northwest Transportation Com- 
pany between Olympia and Kelso. 
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Holyoke Bus Argument 
Reassigned 


The Interstate Buses Corporation, 
filed a brief in the Supreme Court on 
Oct 4 in its appealed case against the 
Holyoke Street Railway, Holyoke, 
Mass., and the case has been reassigned 
for argument on Oct. 25 before the 
United States Supreme Court. The bus 
company, a Connecticut corporation, 
seeks to have an injunction removed 
which prevents the operation of its bus 
line between Hartford, Conn., and 
Greenfield, Mass., via Springfield, Holy- 
oke, Amherst and smaller towns. 

The Holyoke Street Railway alleged 
illegal operation and declared that the 
bus company was competing unfairly 
with the railway in Holyoke. At the 
same time it stated: that passengers 
were being transported over a route in 
Massachusetts without the required cer- 
tificate and licenses. 

The bus company applied to the fed- 
eral court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts without success to have sub- 
sequent suits of the railway restrained. 
Meanwhile the court enjoined the Inter- 
state from operating without the 
necessary licenses. Now the Interstate 
has appealed to the Circuit Court. 


Pasadena-Tierra Alta Line 
Authorized 


A certificate has been granted by the 
Railroad Commission to Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway for the operation of motor 
coaches between Pasadena and Tierra 
Alta, Cal., over the following lines, 
North Los Robles Avenue line, North 
Orange Grove Avenue-Center Street 
line, North Elmoreno Avenue line, 
North Hill Avenue line, North Steven- 
son Avenue line, North Lake Avenue- 
East Orange Grove Avenue line, Cali- 
fornia Stret-South Robles-South Ray- 
mond Avenue line, South Marengo 
Avenue-Glen Arm Street line. 


Buses to Be Used by 
Willapa Railway 


Buses eventually will be substituted 
for street cars for the Raymond-South 
Bend run by the Willapa Electric Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash. That. is the 
decision of the State Department of 
Public Works. Some time ago the 


company asked for permission to sub-. 


stitute bus service for the railway be- 
tween Raymond and South Bend. The 
Ocean Beach Transportation Company 
had filed a petition for a similar fran- 
chise. The Willapa Electric Company 
replied by asking for a franchise from 
South Bend to Pt. Ellis in competition 
with the Ocean Beach Transportation 
Company. By mutual agreement, it is 
arranged that the electric company 
have the South Bend-Raymond fran- 
chise and the Ocean Beach Company 
exclusive right to the South Bend-Pt. 
Ellis run, with permission to take 
through passengers to Raymond. 


Another Bus Line in Tulsa.—The 
Oklahoma Union Railway has added a 
new bus line to its service in Tulsa. 
The new line starts at 21st Street 
and Harvard Avenue and extends to 
Waverly and to Admiral Boulevard. 
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Will Vote on Five-Cent Bus Line.— 
Citizens of Forest. Hill, Ont., are to 
have a chance to vote on Oct. 30 on the 
proposal to make an agreement with 
the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, for a bus service through the 
village. At a special meeting of the 
Village Council it was decidea to put 
the plan before the electors. The pro- 
posal is to have a fifteen-minute serv- 
ice supplied by one bus, at a 5-cent fare, 
the deficit to be met by the municipal- 
ity. D. W. Harvey, general manager 
of the commission, estimates that the 
deficit. may be between $2,500 and 
$3,500. The round trip could be made 
in half an hour, it is estimated. 


Skip-Stops on Bus Lines——The Los 
Angeles Motor Bus Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Los Angeles Railway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has received authority to 
reduce the number of stops on its bus 
and railway lines. Bus stop signs will 
be erected on all of the lines and then 
buses will stop only at such marked 
stops. Under the new scheme there 
will be from six to eight stops to the 
mile. The bus stop signs are triangular 
in shape, of enameled iron, and read 
“Bus Stop” in black letters on a yellow 
background, both sides of the sign being 
alike. Those used by the Los Angeles 
Railway read in addition “LARY.” 


Taxable Bus Operation Filed—The 
Connecticut Company recently filed a 
tax list under protest at Hartford, 
Conn., to cover 26 buses it operates in 
that city. This was done by the com- 
pany to avoid the 10 per cent addition 
for failure to file the tax. George D. 
Watrous, general counsel for the com- 
pany, has stated that in his opinion the 
company is not subject to taxation of 
its buses by municipalities. The Hart- 
ford board, however, differs and in- 
formed the company that should the 
tax statement not be filed the company 
would be subject to the usual 10 per 
cent addition. This is the first year 
Hartford has included buses in its 
grand list. The city of Hartford bases 
the course it has taken on an act 
approved by the Legislature in 1925. 


Bus Service Started in Vandergrift.— 
Two modern type Yellow coaches were 
operated recently in Vandergrift by 
the West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. One of these vehicles is to be 
operated regularly between Vander- 
grift and North Vandergrift and the 
other to be kept in reserve to guarantee 
uninterrupted service and to provide 
additional capacity when needed. Each 
bus can accommodate 21 passengers. 
The service is operated under the name 
of the “Penn Bus Lines.” Buses con- 
nect with the Leechburg and Apollo 
electric cars at North Vandergrift. 


Railway Loses on Bus Issue—The 
Public Service Commission on Sept. 27 
denied the application of the Interna- 
tional Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., for a 
rehearing on the petition of Zenos H. 
Hill for the transfer of his certificate 
to the Buffalo Valley Bus Lines, Inc., 
for the operation of a bus line from the 
hamlet of North Java to the city of 
Buffalo. No proof was offered at the 
hearing upon any question involved in 
the application which was not already 
covered by the company in the original 
petition. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Constructive Decision at 


Salt Lake 


Utah Commission Decries Operation at 
Continual Loss to Company and 
Car Rider—Buses Substituted 


The Utah Public Utilities Commis- 
sion recently approved an application 
of the Utah Light & Traction Com- 
pany which permits the company to 
abandon service between Centerville 
and Salt Lake City and to remove its 
trackage and other appurtenances. In 
lieu of the street car service the com- 
pany is required to substitute buses. 
The company is planning to furnish 
a combined service consisting of the 
street cars to the city limits, which is 
also a fare limit, and to operate buses 
from this point to Centerville, 74 miles 
from the north limits of Salt Lake. 

The Centerville line, extending from 
the north city limits of Salt Lake City 
to Centerville, with a terminal in Davis 
County, parallels the state road or 
paved highway leading through Davis 
County to Ogden City, Weber County, 
Utah. The line was constructed in the 
year 1912. 

The commission ruled that the oper- 
ating revenues of the line for more 
than five years past have been in- 
‘sufficient to meet the operating ex- 
penses; that for the year 1925 its gross 
operating receipts were but $21,276, 
while its operating expenses amounted 
to $30,688; that the annual average 
rate of return for five years, from Jan. 
1, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1925, based upon 
the valuation of the applicant’s entire 
railroad system, as fixed by the com- 
mission in its order of Jan. 15, 1920, at 
$8,468,279, was only 2.82 per cent, and 
that the inventory value of the ap- 
plicant’s Centerville line, as found by 
the commission, was $180,178. The com- 
mission found that the revenue fares 
carried for 1925 were 347,764, against 
‘324,495 in 1924 and 405,902 in 1923. 
That the total revenue fares carried on 
the applicant’s entire street car system 
for the year 1925 was 30.245,423, of 
which the Centerville line carried 
647,764. 

It was the belief of the commission 
that from the salient facts found it was 
apparent that the Centerville line could 
no longer continue to operate under 
existing conditions and circumstances 
without incurring a loss of approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year. Further, this 
loss must be sustained by the ap- 
plicant, or it must be borne by the car 
riders of the entire railway system. 
The commission was convinced from 
the evidence that the territory served 
by the Centerville line had been, in a 
great measure, built up and improved 
by residents who had faith that the 
street car line under consideration 
would remain and serve them as a pub- 
lic utility. 

Although counsel for protestants, the 
commission said, seemed to question 
the power of the commission to permit 


the applicant to withdraw its rail serv- 
ice in view of the franchise rights 
granted to it by Davis County and the 
city of Bountiful, not yet expired, such 
right has been repeatedly upheld by the 
courts of highest authority, both fed- 
eral and state, when the continuance of 
a rail service would entail either heavy 
financial loss on the part of the ap- 
plicant or else cause a great burden 
to be borne by the car riders on the 
entire railway system. 

The commission felt, however, that 
the Utah Light & Traction Company 
owed something to the communities 
that had grown up and had developed in 
faith that the street car line would 
remain as a permanent convenience to 
meet their transportation needs. Ac- 
cordingly the commission felt that the 
applicant should be permitted to dis- 
continue its Centerville line on the con- 
dition that it, either by itself or through 
some subsidiary corporation, provide 
automobile bus service over the public 
paved highways between North Salt 
Lake and Centerville, including inter- 
mediate points, of equal frequency and 
at the same fares as were now being 
charged by rail lines. Provision should 
also be made for auxiliary or supple- 
mental service in the morning and 
evening to the Val Verda district, as 
necessity may require. The commission 
reserved jurisdiction as to the ade- 
quacy, frequency and continued neces- 
sity of this service pending the trial of 
schedules offered by the railway. 

The commission, however, did not as- 
sume to say what the cost of rendering 
bus service would be, but expected that 
it would be rendered safe, commodious 
and efficient, and at the same time 
would prove reasonably adequate to 
preclude, in a very large measure, the 
losses now incurred by rail service. 

In conclusion the commission stated 
that “the conditions herein imposed 
upon and consented to by applicant are 
not to be regarded as merely temporary, 
but to remain permanent to meet the 
requirements of the communities af- 
fected and as the best interests of the 
general public shall demand.” The ap- 
plication of the company was submitted 
on May 26, 1926. 


$5,000,000 Preferred Issue to 
New Jersey Customers 


The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey has announced plans for 
an offering to customers of $5,000,000 
of 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. Fifty thousand shares of $100 
par value will be marketed on Oct. 1, 
at which time the company will open 
another customer ownership campaign 
by selling securities on installments. 

The stock will be offered at par and 
accrued dividends, for cash or at the 
rate of $10 a share monthly. Interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent annually will 
be paid on installments and the pur- 
chaser will receive the accrued divi- 
dends when he completes his payments. 
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Adjustments for interest will be made 
when the stock is delivered. 

The company in previous campaigns 
has sold 7 and 8 per cent preferred 
shares to customers. 


Details of Large Merger in 
Arkansas Practically Complete 


The Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany has been incorporated under the 
laws of Arkansas, with an authorized 
capital of 1,300,000 shares of common 
stock, 150,000 shares of $7 preferred 
stock and 100,000 shares of $6 pre- 
ferred stock, all without par value. 
The new corporation is the largest pub- 
lic utility company ever incorporated 
in Arkansas. It is the intention to 
merge into this company the present 
Arkansas Light & Power Company, 
Arkansas Central Power Company, the 
Pine Bluff Company and East Arkansas 
Power & Light Company and other 
miscellaneous properties. These com- 
panies are now controlled by the Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation and 
the latter company will control the new 
Arkansas Power & Light Company. 
The new company, in addition to sup- 
plying electric power and light service 
to a large area of Arkansas, will also 
supply electric railway service in Pine 
Bluff and Little Rock. 

Stockholders of Arkansas Light & 
Power Company, Arkansas Central 
Power Company and the Pine Bluff 
Company will vote upon the merger at 
special meetings which it is planned to 
call soon. Providing the merger is 
voted upon favorably, holders of the 
present $7 preferred stock of the 
Arkansas Light & Power Company, 
Arkansas Central Power Company and 
the Pine Bluff Company will have the 
opportunity to exchange their stock, 
share for share, for the $7 preferred 
stock of the new Arkansas Power & 
Light Company. 


Economy Program for Seattle 
Municipal Railway 


Present prospects are that the pro- 
posed program of economy for the 
Seattle Municipal Railway, Seattle, 
Wash., outlined in the recent report of 
Clark R. Jackson, superintendent of 
public utilities, will be put into effect. 
The citizen’s advisory committee, re- 
cently appointed by Mayor Bertha K. 
Landes, has declared its belief that the 
plan should be tried, and members of 
the City Council also favor the plan. 
Mayor Landes, however, said she would 
take no action until the return of D. W. 
Henderson, superintendent of railways, 
who is expected back from the East on 
Oct. 15. 

Mayor Landes says that it will cost 
not more than $10,000 to make the 
necessary track changes to put the loop 
system into effect, whereas the esti- 
mated saving is placed at $50,000 a 
month. It is also estimated that $200,- 
000 more can be saved by a reduction 
in the power rate and curtailment of 
services in a number of instances. 

Mr. Jackson points out that the rail- 
way lost $27,215 on the five bus lines 
operated in 1924, exclusive of depre- 
ciation and interest; $44,012.39 on eight 
lines in 1923, +wo of which were oper- 
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ated only a few days, and during the 
first six months of this year lost 
$44,012. He said: 

We will soon be operating 383 buses on 
eleven routes. We own the buses, and it, 
therefore, Seems necessary to operate them, 
I suggest, however, that a moratorium be 
declared on further extensions and that the 
system be adjusted in an attempt to reduce 
losses on the lines already in operation. 

Under the new system it is planned 
to turn back at Pike Street all cars 
from the north and east which traverse 
the retail business district. All cars 
oy the south also would be turned 

ack at that point. 


$784,000,000 for Rapid Transit 
in New York 


Investment by the city of New York 
in rapid transit lines, in round figures, 
now amounts to more than $320,000,000 
The grand total of investment by the 
city and the railways, including the in- 
vestments of the latter for equipment 
and their contribution to the city’s 
cost of construction, amounts to $615,- 
540,000. 

This does not include the investments 
made in the company-owned railroads— 
the old elevated lines—prior to the sign- 
ing of the dual contracts on March 19, 
1918. These elevated railroads, on the 
vasis of the companies’ books, represent 
original expenditures amounting in 
round figures to $169,000,000, thus mak- 
{ng the cost of the whole rapid transit 
system of New York about $784,000,000. 

The Interborough system of subways 
and elevated extensions of subways ex- 
tends from the Bronx, through Manhat- 
tan and into Brooklyn and Queens. The 
Brooklyn company’s system extends 
through Brooklyn, a part of Queens, 
into Manhattan and again in Queens, 


CONTRACTS NOS. I, 2, 3,4 AND CERTIFICATES 
RELATED TO CONTRACTS NOS. 3 AND 4 


City’s and Companies’ Investment—June 30, 1925 
City's Investment: 
Contracts Nos. | and 2............ 
Contract No. 3 
Cantract IN0..4.5.060.¢.0tneaseni ae 


(a) $61,000,000 
103,250,000 
156,500,000 


Potaly Obs <es<s-cne ates (Rounded) $320,750,000 
Companies’ Investments: 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company: 
Contracts Nos. | and 2..........(b) $46,000,000 
Contract No. 3: 


Construction........ $57,821,100 
THquipment......... 48,487,000 
Additions to  con- 


struction......... 221,000 
Additionalequipment 10,061,000 
Total, contract No. 3...... ee 


} 116,590,000 
Certificates for company lines...... 


44,158,00 


Total, I.R.T. Company (Rounded) $206,748,000 
New York Rapid Transit Corporation: 
Contract No. 4 (City lines) : 
Construction........ $14,191,000 
Equipment......... 31,184,000 
Additionalequipment 2,771,000 


Total, contract No. 4 (city lines) .. 


48,146,000 
CoWpany lines, contract No. 4, and $ 


related certificates............. 39,896,000 
Total, New York Rapid Transit 

Corporation........ (Rounded) $88,042,000 

Grand ‘total :5<s... 006.5356 (c) $615,540,000 


Notes:—The above figures in city investment in- 
clude expenditures from proceeds of both corporate 
stock and revenue bonds: 

(a) Does not include $5,500,000 for city’s super- 
intendence. 

(6) Includes $9,000,000 excess construction cost of 
contract No. 2. 

(c) Does not include any investment in company 
owned railroads prior to March 19, 1913. 
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where use is shared with the Inter- 
borough of two lines in that borough. 
This dual system for the first time 
brought both companies into and 
through the community center of Man- 
hattan, linking up four of the five 
boroughs of the city, and providing a 
maximum ride of nearly 17 miles at a 
5-cent fare. 

The dual contracts involve a number 
of financial arrangements other than 
those which relate merely to construc- 
tion. The New York Transit Commission 
is charged with the duty of administer- 
ing these contracts with the operating 
companies on behalf of the city. The 
commission is, in effect, the warden of 
the city’s investment in the company- 
operated subway lines. 

The accompanying tabulation shows 
the approximate expenditures to June 
30, 1925, made by the city and the com- 
panies in connection with rapid transit 
lines. The amounts stated under con- 
tracts Nos. 3 and 4 and the related 
certificates are tentative and subject to 
the determination of the chief engineer. 


Merger Reports at Lincoln 


Gossip in financial circles in Lincoln, 
Neb., points to a possibility of a merger 
of the Lincoln Traction Company prop- 
erty with that of the Omaha, Lincoln 
& Beatrice Interurban, but the local 
officials insist they have no knowledge 
of any negotiations. The United Light 
& Power owns the railway system and 
the Robinson-Musser rubber interests 
in Akron hold the interurban, which 
operates between Lincoln and Univer- 
sity Place and Lincoln and Bethany, 
both suburbs, 6 miles distant. The 
two corporations have got along amic- 
ably for years, the interurban buying 
its current from the other and leasing 
a portion of its tracks for traction use. 
The recent application of the interur- 
ban for permission to run buses that 
would tap the downtown district from 
which the traction company gets the 
cream of its traffic brought a protest 
from the latter. This collision of in- 
terests is believed to be responsible for 
the story that the compromise negotia- 
tions include a possibility of sale and 
purchase. 


Purchaser Wanted for Ohio Road 


Charles W. Eliff, attorney for the 
receivers of the Dayton, Covington & 
Piqua Traction Company, West Milton, 
Ohio, has announced that the line will 
be discontinued on Nov. 6. Judge Smith 
Hickenlooper has approved the peti- 
tion of the receivers to discontinue 
service if there is not a purchaser be- 
fore Nov. 6. 

Permission to abandon the line was 
originally granted to receivers by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission on 
Nov. 28, 1925, but the line was kept in 
operation in the hope of finding a pur- 
chaser for it as a going concern. A 
sale was advertised to be held Feb. 13, 
1926, but there was no bidder for the 
property. Moreover, there has been no 
organized response to attempts to in- 
terest groups of people served by the 
line in the purchase of the property. 
The company operates more than 30 
miles of line. 
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More Passengers in Baltimore.—For 
the first eight months of this year the 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md., carried 148,870,529 
passengers, against 148,298,370 for the 
similar period last year. For the first 
six months of 1926 and 1925 the pas- 
senger figures were 113,715,254 and 
112,761,063 respectively. 


Revenues: Increase.—Total revenue of 
the Community Traction Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, in September was $258,- 
919, compared with $255,550 for a sim- 
ilar month last year. The increase is 
in spite of open weather and is credited 
in part to improvements in service and 
the popularity of chartered bus service 
started Sept. 1. 


Would Reduce Service.—The Cincin- 
nati Street Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has petitioned the State Public Utilities 
Commission for permission to abandon 
the operation of the Bond Hill line dur- 
ing the major portion of the day. The 
company in its application proposed 
that four cars only be operated during 
morning and evening rush hours. The 
reason given for the application was 
that the line had been operated at a 
loss during the day; that Bond Hill was 
served by a bus line operated by the 
company, and that the car line did not 
actually reach the suburb. E. D. Gil- 
man, Director of Public Utilities, will 
take the application under advisement. 


Fights Higher Assessment. — The 
Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
Electric Railroad, with headquarters in 
Baltimore, Md., has filed a protest with 
the Appeal Tax Court of the city 
against an increase of more than $150,- 
000 in the assessment against the com- 
pany’s property. In 1926 the assess- 
ment was $253,745, covering rights-of- 
way, tracks and bridges in the city. The 
assessors have proposed that the as- 
sessment for 1927 be $413,620. 


Hearing on Petition Postponed.—The 
Public Service Commission recently an- 
nounced that the hearing scheduled for 
Oct. 19 on the petition of the Hudson 
Valley Railway, Glens Falls, N. Y., for 
approval of the abandonment of its Lake 
George-Warrensburg line had _ been 
further postponed to Oct. 26 at Albany. 
At the same time the commission will 
hear the petition for abandonment of 
the company’s Thomson-Greenwich line. 


Service Discontinued.—The Depew & 
Lancaster Railway Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., which operates between Buffalo 
city line at East Genesee Street and the 
villages of Depew and Lancaster, dis- 
continued service on Sept. 23. R. C. 
Lenahan of Lenahan & Sons of Buffalo, 
who purchased the property at a bond- 
holders’ foreclosure sale five years ago, 
says he will scrap the line. The com- 
pany has operated two cars, but the in- 
come was not sufficient to pay operating 
expenses. 


Wind Up Railway’s Affairs. — The 
sum of $7,425 will be distributed to the 
holders of the $102,323 in bonds of the 
defunct Phoenixville, Valley Forge & 
Strafford Electric Railway, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. The filing of the auditor’s 
report shows that there will be a divi- 
dend of 0.07256 per cent on all that 
remains of the line built and operated 
for the first time in 1911. The road 
was built by Thomas E. O’Connell, then 
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residing in Phoenixville, who also sold 
most of the bonds. Im 1923 only one 
car was in operation on the line between 
Phoenixville and Spring City. In the 
year: 1922 receivers were appointed. 
The line operated 5 miles. 


Seeks More Money for Audits.—In- 
creased appropriations will be asked by 
_ the Missouri Public Service Commission 
of the next Legislature which meets in 
January to finance audits of the ac- 
counts and physical properties of vari- 
ous public utilities throughout the 
State to determine reasonableness of 
existing and increased rates. The com- 
mission will ask for $453,300, compared 
with $301,200 for 1925 and 1926. The 
appropriation will be for two years. 


Would Refund $844,500 Bonds.—The 
Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has presented to the 
Indiana Public Service Commission a 
request for authority to refund $844,500 
of bonds of the Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Traction Company. This is the 
balance of underlying bonds not re- 
funded, it was explained. To care for 
the refunding, the Interstate seeks to 
issue the same amount in first mort- 
gage refunding bonds to be sold at not 
less than 90 per cent of par. 
pany also seeks to sell $99,300 of its 6 
per cent preferred stock. 


Route Change Proposed.—The Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company, 
Washington, D. C., has requested per- 
mission to abandon the Portland Street 
_ line from Nichols Avenue to the old 
steel plant in Anacostia. A _ public 
hearing will be held on the petition. 

Will Vote on Stock Increase. — A 
special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Chicago Rapid Transit Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has been called by the 
board of directors, to be held on Dec. 9, 
for the purpose of considering and vot- 
ing upon the question of increasing the 
company’s capital stock from $25,330,- 
500 to $30,330,500, such increase to he 
prior preferred stock. Customers of 
the company and employees are now 
large holders of this class of stock of 
the company under the stimulus of a 
passenger partnership campaign con- 
ducted several years ago. 


Hears Track Removal Petition.—The 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion heard on Sept. 22 the application of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, for permission to 
remove tracks on Catherine Street 
between Eighth and Ninth Streets and 
a curve at Ninth and Spring Garden 
Streets. C. C. Schaffer, traffic engineer 
of the company, said that these tracks 
have not been in use since 1913, when 
there was a rerouting of various lines. 
He said the company would remove the 
tracks as soon as the city was ready to 
repave these thoroughfares. 


Would Abandon Unprofitable Sec- 
tions—The New York & Stamford 
Railway, Port Chester, N. Y., petitioned 
the Public Service Commission on Sept. 
30 for approval of a declaration of 
abandonment of that part of its route 
on Westchester Avenue, South Regent 
Street and North Regent Street in New 
Rochelle. The petition alleged that 
these parts of its system were no 
longer necessary for the successful 
operation of the road or the conven- 
ience of the public. 


The com-,_ 
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Personal Items 


Messrs. Knecht and Dubee 
Advanced 


Careers Reviewed of Grand Rapids 
Railway Officials Recently Promoted 
Following Retirement of 
J. C. Madigan 

Both John W. Knecht and S. W. 
Dubee have been promoted recently by 
the Grand Rapids Railway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as a result of the retire- 


J. W. Knecht 


ment of J. C. Madigan as superintend- 
ent. As noted briefly in the ELEc- 
TRIG RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 4 Mr. 
Knecht succeeds Mr. Madigan and Mr. 
Dubee succeeds to the post made vacant 
by the advancement of Mr. Knecht. 

Mr. Knecht, new general superin- 
tendent, was born in Grand Rapids in 
1888. He attended public schools there 
and was graduated from the Central 
High School in 1905. His first job was 
as a cash boy in a dry goods store 
during summer vacations. He also was 
messenger boy and news boy during 
vacations. 

After graduating, Mr. Knecht worked 
for one year for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (then the G. R. & IL). He 


Ss. W. Dubee 


entered Michigan State College in 1906, 
and was graduated in i910 with an 
engineering degree. 

During college vacations he worked 
for the Grand Rapids Railway as 
draftsman. In 1911 he entered the em- 
ploy of the company as assistant en- 
gineer and remained in this capacity 
until 1917, when he removed to Wash- 
ington and entered the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, Navy Depart- 
ment, serving under Rear Admiral 
Taylor. At the close of the war Mr. 
Knecht returned to the Grand Rapids 
Railway in the position of chief engi- 
neer, a post he held until he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent. 

Mr. Dubee has acted as assistant to 
Mr. Knecht in his former capacity of 
chief engineer. Mr. Dubee was born 
in Grand Haven, Mich., on July 9, 1894. 
He attended prep school at Beloit 
Academy in Wisconsin and spent two 
years in college at the same place. He 
attended the University of Michigan 
for three years and was graduated as 
a civil engineer. He then sold building 
material for a year. 

At Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark., Mr. 
Dubee was one of the five division en- 
gineers on construction. As a lieu- 
tenant in the Ordnance Department, 
he served a year and a half in the 
army, at Plant No. 1, Muscle Shoals. 

After the war Mr. Dubee became 
superintendent of construction for the 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company plant at 
Beloit, Wis. He next spent a year and 
a half on public utilities valuation work 
for the state of Michigan and a year 
on special development and research 
work on certain automotive lines. He 
entered the employ of the Grand Rapids 
Railway on Nov. 1, 1925. 


J. H. Alexander Made President 
of Cleveland Railway 


Joseph H. Alexander was elected 
president of the Cleveland Railway, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting of the 
board of directors on Friday morning, 
Oct. 15, to sueceed the late John J. 
Stanley. At the same meeting Ralph 
W. Emerson was elected vice-president 
and Paul E. Wilson was made vice- 
president and secretary. Mr. Alexander 
was formerly vice-president, Mr. Emer- 
son general manager and Mr. Wilson 
secretary. 


Burt Hamerstrom Heads New 
San Francisco Department 


Working directly under the super- 
vision of Samuel Kahn, executive vice- 
president of the Market Street Railway, 
San Francisco, Cal., a commercial de- 
partment has been established. 

Burt Hamerstrom has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new department 
and charged with duties attaching to 
new business effort, public relations and 


- advertising. As an initial step toward 


establishing closer relations with the 
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public, space is being used in the metro- 
politan newspapers to acquaint the 
people with the company’s service. 
Mr. Hamerstrom spent about ten 
years as a newpaper reporter and 
feature writer in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and Seattle. For more than ten 
* years he has been associated with public 
utilities, with the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company and Welsbach Company 
in Philadelphia and with the North 
American Light & Power Company— 
Illinois Power & Light Company—in 
Chicago, where he helped to direct the 
commercial, customer-ownership, public 
relations and advertising activities for 
properties in more than one hundred 
communities in several states. 


William Petersen Made 
South Shore Traffic Head 


William Petersen has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend Railroad, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. Mr. Petersen has been 
assistant general passenger agent of 
the line with offices at Chicago. For 
several years previous to joining the 
South Shore Line organization he was 
general agent in the passenger depart- 
ment of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad. 

The new traffic manager has spent 
twenty years in various capacities of 
the railroad business, beginning in 
1906 as a relief telegraph operator and 
later relief ticket agent with the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad. Later he 
served as auditor at the Chicago Union 
Station and also as assistant ticket 
agent. In 1915 he took charge of the 
traffic department of the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Corporation, and 
after serving with that company for 
four years became a traveling freight 
and passenger agent with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 


John N. Cadby, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
has been named acting secretary of the 
Wisconsin Motor Coach Association fo!- 
lowing the resignation of Philip Lit- 
man, now connected with the Mohawk 
Stage Line, Davenport, Iowa. Mr. 
Cadby will handle the affairs of the as- 
sociation pending the selection of a 
permanent secretary at the associa- 
tion’s annual convention in Madison on 
Nov. 9 and 10. 


William W. O’Toole New Auditor 
of North Shore Line 


William W. O’Toole has been ap- 
pointed auditor of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, the 
North Shore Line, Chicago, Ill., suc- 
ceeding Charles R. Mahan, whose pro- 
motion to comptroller was referred to 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
issue of Oct. 2, page 597. Mr. O’Toole 
entered the service of transportation 
organizations under the management 
of Samuel Insull and associates on 
March 1, 1914, when he joined the Chi- 
cago Elevated Lines as an employee in 
the payroll division of the general ac- 
counting department. He occupied 
various positions pertaining to payrolls 
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and later was in charge of all labor 
distributions. Transferred to the gen- 
eral accounting division, Mr. O’Toole 
handled the abstracts of the auditor’s 
entries, vouchers, bills and journal en- 
tries for the Metropolitan West Side 
Elevated Railway, the Northwestern 
Elevated Railroad and the South Side 
Elevated Railroad. He was later 
transferred to the voucher division in 
charge of all vouchers, bills and jour- 
nal entries, also serving as assistant to 
the chief clerk. ~ 

In April, 1920, T. B. MacRae, audi- 
tor of the Elevated Lines, was elected 
auditor of the Chicago & Interurban 
Traction Company, and Mr. O’Toole 
was appointed assistant auditor, serv- 
ing in this capacity until July 22, 1921, 
when he was elected auditor. Mr. 


W. W. O’Toole 


O’Toole remained in this position until 
Aug. 1, 1924, when he was appointed 
assistant auditor of the North Shore 
Line under Mr. Mahan. This position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


Obituary 


Simon Bamberger 


Simon Bamberger, chairman of the 
board of the Bamberger Electric Rail- 
road, died at his home in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on Oct. 6, after an illness 
of less than 24 hours. The cause of 
his death was acute indigestion. 

For many years Mr. Bamberger had 
been a prominent figure in the develop- 
ment of the West. He was born in 
Darmstadt, Germany, on Feb. 27, 1845. 
At an early age he came to America, 
first locating in Cincinnati, where he 
secured employment as pin boy in a 
bowling alley. He utilized every avail- 
able moment to study English through 
the medium of books and newspapers. 
In his early manhood he, with his 
brother, established a small wholesale 
mercantile business in St. Louis. He 
later moved westward, engaged in the 
mining business at various locations, 
and finally settled in Salt Lake City, 
where he became interested in hotel 
ownership and mining. 

In the early 90s he founded what 
was then known as the Great Salt 
Lake & Hot Springs Railway, a steam 
road. This road was completed into 
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Ogden in 1908, and two years later was 
electrified. It is now known as the 
Bamberger Electric Railroad, a name 
adopted on Aug. 14, 1917. 

In 1916 Mr. Bamberger was elected 
Governor of Utah, on the Democratic 


ticket. He served in this capacity for 
a period of four years. Under the 
‘leadership of Governor Bamberger 
Utah was in the front rank of the 
states in war work. 

Mr. Bamberger was prominently 


identified with numerous business en- 
terprises in Salt Lake City and the 
intermountain territory. Among them 
were the Bamberger Electric Railway, 
the projected Bamberger lines into the 
Uintah Basin, the Bamberger Coal 
Company and the operation of various 
mining enterprises. Despite his ad- 
vanced age, he was very active in at- 
tending to business affairs almost up 
to the time of his death. 


Z. E. Knapp 


Z. E. Knapp, director of construction 
to the London Underground Electric 
Railways, died on Oct. 1 at the age of 
59. 
these railways was beginning, Mr. 
Knapp came to London from America 
in 1901. After being manager of the 
London United Tramways, he became in 
1913 chief engineer of the underground 
railways. In 1915 he was appointed 
manager for maintenance and construc- 
tion. In 1917 and 1918 he was general 
manager of Associated Equipment 
Company, the builders of buses for the 
London General Omnibus Company. 
At the end of 1918 he resumed his posi- 
tion on the underground railways. 
Three years later he was appointed 
director of construction, and was in 
charge of the extension of the London 
Electric Railway from Golder’s Green 
to Edgware, the enlargement of the 
tunnels of the City & South London 
Railway, and the extension of the line 
to Morden. 


E. W. Bowman, supervisor of insur- 
ance of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and asso- 
ciated with Mitten Management prop- 
erties for more than 30 years, died 
recently in Philadelphia. Mr. Bowman 
was 79 years old. 


Charles S. Butts, engineer in the De- 
partment of Public Utilities for the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., for fifteen years, 
died on Sept. 21. In recent years he 
had been in charge of the railway oper- 
ated by the City Water Works Depart- 
ment connecting Baden, the chain of 
Rocks water work stations and the 
Municipal Bridge and Dock. 


Thomas A. Cole, former claim agent 
for the Los Angeles Railway, Los An- 
geles, Cal., died on Sept. 25. He first 
served as a conductor under J. C. 
Robinson, superintendent. When the 
cable lines were opened he was made 
inspector or supervisor and he held this 
position until 1896, when he was taken 
into the office as a clerk, where he 
worked mostly in the claims. After a 
year or two he was made regular claim 
investigator and adjuster and until he 
retired from the company in 1919 he 
acted as claim agent. 


When the great development of. 


and piled together for shipment. 


eal 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Guests of Lorain Steel 


Mysteries of Steel Rail Making Are 
Mysteries No Longer to Railway 
Men Who Visited Plant Recently 


It was indeed an interesting occasion 
out at Lorain, Ohio, on Friday after- 
noon of convention week in Cleveland. 
About 125 railway men accepted the 
invitation of the Lorain Steel Company 
to inspect its rail mill at the plant of 
the National Tube Company. The 
visitors were gathered up in special 
buses down at the convention hall just 
as the bell sounded the deathknell of 
the 45th annual convention. Trans- 


-ported to Lorain by means of a special 


train, the party enjoyed a tasteful 
buffet luncheon while en route. S. 


Cotsworth of the Lorain company 
played the genial host. ‘st 


Upon reaching Lorain the assemblage 
detrained and began a walk through 
the plant, which consumed an hour and 
fifty minutes of time and showed prac- 
tically every phase of the highly inter- 
esting manufacture of girder rails, and 
which gave more than a touch of 
romance to the frequently taken-for- 
granted trackwork. They saw the iron 
ore and limestone being unloaded from 
barges by means of huge hoists and 
traveling cranes. They saw the blast 
furnaces charged and, later, tapped. 
They saw the ladles of molten iron 
taken to the open hearth furnaces and 
there transformed to steel. Then came 
the rolling of the rails, the seemingly 
interminable back and forth through 
the rolls, the cooling, the straightening 
and finally the various orders marked 
All 
of these processes and more were 
witnessed by the guests in the brief 
period of their walk through the plant. 

The trip was possessing of much in- 
terest. More than this, it had the 
unusual feature of being run through on 
clock-work schedule. The guests of 
the Lorain company left the public 
auditorium at the appointed time and 
they were returned to their hotels at 
the hour which had been promised. 
Credit for much of this must go to 
W. L. Schaeffer of the National Tube 
Company, who arranged the trip. 


$62,500 Improvement Plan 
in Toledo 


Installation of a new grand union at 
Summit and Cherry Streets, the busiest 
intersection in Toledo, was started at 
midnight, Oct. 14, and for a month will 
be the cause of probably the greatest 
rerouting and diversion of all kinds of 
traffic in the history of the city. The 
corner is at the busiest end of the 
Cherry Street bridge on the main Cleve- 
land-Buffalo highway, the only crossing 
of the Maumee River for several inter- 


urban lines. Seven city traction and 
bus lines and seven interurban lines 
will have to be rerouted for the instal- 
lation. 

The new special work built by the 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company 
weighs 235,000 lb. and is the largest of 
its kind ever turned out by the com- 
pany. It will provide full clearance 
curves in all directions with standard 
8-ft. devil-strip in place of the 8-ft. and 
10-ft. combined at that corner at the 
present time. New track will be laid 
for one block on Cherry Street while 
the crossing is being installed. All 
joints in the new grand union are 
welded. The work is expected to cost 
$62,500 complete. 


George Westinghouse Memorial 
Committee Appointed 


A committee chosen. from among ex- 
ecutives of the Westinghouse corpora- 
tions has been named to represent the 
enterprises founded by George Westing- 
house in the work of erecting a me- 
morial to him in Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to perpetuate esteem for his 
life and work. 

The committee consists of A. L. 
Humphreys, president of the Westing- 
house Airbrake Company, chairman; 
E. M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; F. A. Merrick, vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, and John F. Miller of 
the Westinghouse Airbrake Company, 
vice-chairman. 

A shaded hillside near Panther Hol- 
low in Schenley Park is to be the site 
for the memorial which will bear wit- 
ness to the achievements of the man re- 
garded as one of the most unique per- 
sonalities and typical figures in the in- 
dustrial life of his time. 


General Electric Orders Increase 
for Third Quarter 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Company for the three months end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1926, total $81,587,917, 
compared with $73,561,483 for the 
same quarter in 1925, an increase of 11 
per cent, Gerard Swope, president, has 
announced. For the nine months of 
the present year, orders total $246,- 
993,637, compared with $223,876,711 for 
the first nine months of 1925, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. 


Long Island Railroad Will Place 
Large Order for Rolling Stock 


At a meeting on Oct. 7 of the board 
of directors of the Long Island Rail- 
road authorization for the purchase of 
additional equipment for passenger and 
freight operations to cost approx- 
imately $3,300,000 was made. 


This expenditure calls in part for 
the acquisition of 90 passenger coaches 
to be used in electric train service. 
Sixty of these will be equipped with 
motors and the remaining 30 will be 
of the trailer type. Contracts for the 
construction of the new cars will be let 
shortly. When delivered, early next 
year, the Long Island Railroad will have 
1,189 all-steel passenger cars in serv- 
ice, as compared with 157 wooden cars, 
this being in line with the company’s 
policy to retire gradually from pas- 
senger service all cars of wooden con- 
struction. The new passenger cars for 
electric and steam service will provide 
seats for about 8,000 persons and enable 
the company to build up to a maximum 
of eleven cars trains now operating 
with an overload. 

Among the new freight equipment 
which will be purchased under the 
authority just given by the directors 
there will be three oil-electric locomo- 
tives. One of these units, similar to the 
three about to be ordered, has been in 
service on the Long Island lines since 
its delivery last December and has quite 
fulfilled the expectations of the railway 
officials. : 


Oil-Electric and Storage Battery 
Locomotives for C. & N. W. 


A second oil-electric locomotive, sim- 
ilar in specifications to one ordered 
earlier in the year, was placed in sery- 
ice in the switching terminal of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad at 
Chicago on Sept. 23. With the use of 
this locomotive all engine smoke on 
the north side of the Chicago River 
east of Wabash Avenue will be elimi- 
nated. The first oil-electric engine in 
this district has supplanted two steam 
locomotives and the new one just ob- 
tained will be substituted for the re- 
maining steam locomotives used. 

The railroad is also arranging for a 
try-out of a storage battery locomotive. 
Though equipped with an electric bat- 
tery system, this type can also be used 
on an overhead trolley system, through 
the use of a pantograph. Such locomo- 


tives will be particularly useful in 
switching service over sidetracks 
branching out from tracks provided 


with overhead trolley and where the 
latter system does not extend. The 
storage battery locomotive would be 
available on the city’s lake front in con- 
nection with the recently completed 
Illinois Central Railroad’s electrified 
system. 


Thirty Years of Steady Growth 
in Subdrainage Practice 


“An Anniversary of Significance” is 
the title of a booklet published by the 
Armco Culvert & Flume Manufacturers 
Association of Middletown, Ohio, com- 
memorating its 30th year of service in 
the fields of drainage and irrigation. 
The invention of the corrugated iron 
culvert, which was made in a small 
Middle Western community back in 
1896, had a far-reaching influence in 
the development of culvert construction. 
The little booklet just issued tells in 
very interesting fashion of the most 
important events in the history of the 
corrugated culvert and the growth of 
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this new industry. Of particular im- 
portance was the development in 1901 
of a metal which would effectively re- 
sist corrosion and at the same time 
stand up under the exacting conditions 
of service. This metal is well known 
as Armco ingot iron. 


In 1906 the American Rolling Mill. 


Company, which had developed this 
special iron, joined with the manufac- 
turers of the corrugated culvert and 
the Armco Culvert & Flume Manufac- 
turers Association came into existence. 
Formerly the attention of this associa- 
tion was devoted largely to manufac- 
turing problems. Today it is actively 
engaged in research and educational 
work. 

At the conclusion of the booklet comes 
a summing up of the various fields into 
which the use of corrugated culverts 
has been projected and a description of 
the most recent developments, including 
the use of perforated pipe for subdrain- 
age by railways and in other fields. 


Builders of Cleveland Exhibit 
Hall Get New Contract 


A contract for the construction of a 
$160,000 carhouse and office structure 
for the Williamsport Passenger Rail- 
way at Williamsport, Pa., has been 
awarded to the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, engineers and 
builders. The Ferguson company has 
recently attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion in the electric railway field because 
of the efficient manner in which it has 
accomplished erection of the large ex- 
hibit hall which was used for the 
A.E.R.A. convention, Oct. 4 to 8. 

The new building for the Williams- 
port Railway is to be one story, ap- 
proximately 171 ft. x 261 ft., with a 
side aisle approximately 31 ft. x 182 ft. 
The front portion of the structure, 50 
ft. x 189 ft., will be two stories in 
height and will be used for offices. 
Structural steel frame, concrete floors, 
with inspection and repair pits, cement 
tile roof and walls of brick and steel 
sash are features of the structure. It 
is said that the building will constitute 
one of the most attractive buildings of 
its sort and size in the country. 


Rolling Stock 


Dominion Power & Transmission 
Company, Hamilton, Ont., will place 
orders by Nov. 15 for 24 new cars for 
the Hamilton Street Railway. 


Aronimink Transportation Company, 
bus operating subsidiary of the Phila- 
delphia & West Chester Traction Com- 
pany, Upper Darby, Pa., has ordered 
three six-cylinder street-car type buses 
from the Fageol Company, Kent, Ohio. 
These were equipped with Westing- 
house air brakes. 


Community Traction Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, will equip its cars with 
leather-upholstered seats in one of the 
first big moves toward complete mod- 
ernization of the equipment, it was 
announced by James A. Greig, sales 
manager of the company. At a cost 
of approximately $50,000 the seats will 
be provided on 127 cars. Work is al- 
ready in progress at the Central Avenue 
shops of the company, but as yet none 


of the cars has made its appearance on 
the streets. Possibilities of further 
additions to equipment may hinge on 
the reception the public gives to the 
newly furnished cars. 


Seattle Municipal Street Railway will 
ask for bids from auto body building 
plants for the contract to construct bus 
bodies on four chassis recently pur- 
chased by the department. It is esti- 
mated that the bodies will cost approxi- 
mately $9,700. 


Track and Line 


Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., has asked per- 
mission of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to lay tracks in B Street between 
Ninth and Fourteenth Streets, N.W., to 
be operated by underground conduit. 


San Mateo, Cal.—The construction of 
a car line between San Mateo and Palo 
Alto to serve as a feeder to its Santa 
Clara County transit system was sug- 
gested to the Southern Pacific Company 
recently by the Menlo Park Chamber of 
Commerce. This proposed 13-mile link 
would give continuous service from San 
José to San Francisco in connection 
with the present San Mateo interurban 
line of the Market Street Railway. 


Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has completed, changes in over- 
head work on Glassell Avenue line. The 
maintenance-of-way department is now 
shifting the double tracks from 15 i» 
11 ft. centers. As soon as this is com- 
pleted the company will construct con- 
crete curbs along the right-of-way and 
concrete passenger landings. The com- 
pany is renewing the special work and 
curves at the junction of North Broad- 
way and Pasadena Avenue near the 
east end of the North Broadway bridge. 


Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way, Worcester, Mass., has completed 
the reconstruction of 344 ft. of double 
track on Salisbury Street between 
Highland Street and Armory Square 
at a cost of $7,500. The old rail was 
replaced with new 7-in., 103-lb. girder 
rail and the old wooden blocks were 
replaced with granite blocks. The 
company is relocating and changing 
the grade of track on Grafton Street 
between Hyannis Place and the city 
line in connection with the widening of 
the street on the part of the city. This 
work will cost about $25,000. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 13, 1926 
Copper, electrolytic, centsprlb........... 14.15 


Copper wire, cents perlb.... 16.25 
Lead, centsperlb........... 8.35 
Zine: Conte DEEN. spies ciars 0’ /useyevaceieiriarsiaene 7.65 


Tin, Straits, cents perlb..............000 70.00 


Bituminous coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Roadasenoss tonansaa: -\ «.. 0c ettemeieniete $6.00 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons........ 2.00 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons... 2.075 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.525 
Central, Ili., screenings, Chicago, net tons. . 1.40 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons. .. 2.35 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

LPS Cee etc... 47 | Ce re eee $5.75 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents perlb 17.75 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. . 2.10 
Linseed oil(5-bbl. lots), N. Y.,centsperlb.. 11.20 
White lead in oil (100-Ib keg), N. Y., cents 

perlb::.:-.< anata oe < ‘tise vle aeeaee 15.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y.,pergal........ $0.925 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railroad, 
Petaluma, Cal., is planning the imme- 
diate construction of a reinforced con- 
crete passenger station, depot and 
freight warehouse in Santa Rosa, to 
cost approximately $35,000. The struc- 
ture will be of Mission style of archi- 
tecture with 175 ft. frontage on Fourth 
Street and 300 ft. on Wilson Street, 
occupying the entire block between 
Fourth and Third Streets. It will be 
of reinforced concrete and steel, replac- 
ing the present wooden structure. 


Pine Bluff Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and the Arkansas Light & Power Com- 
pany, it is rumored, will erect an office 
building next year. New York archi- 
tects are said to be drawing plans for 
the building, which is to be constructed 
in Pine Bluff. The plan would be to 
use it as general headquarters for the 
firm. 


Montreal Tramways, Montreal, Que., 
has started the construction of a new 
terminal station at Cartierville. The . 
fireproof building is brick exterior and 
will be heated during the cold weather. 
The work will be completed about 
Nov. 1. 


Trade Notes 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
will construct a new plant at Franklin, 
Ill., for the manufacture of Diesel en- 
gines, it is reported. Charles M. 
Schwab, a director of the Chicago com- 
pany; H. A. Jackson, president, and 
W. H. Callan, vice-president, recently 
visited the site. Several hundred men 
will be employed in this plant, which is 
understood to entail an expenditure of 
approximately half a million dollars. 


Walter H. Jones has been appointed 
engineer of the Auto Body Company of 
Lansing, Mich. Mr. Jones has had wide 
experience in the design and construc- 
tion of bodies, both in this country and 
in England. 


John C. Dolph Company, Newark, 
N. J., specialists in insulation materials, 
had treated several motors on the ill- 
fated submarine S-51 with waterproof 
varnish, These motors withstood the ac- 
tion of sea water in addition to 58 lb. 
pressure over a period of 93 months. 
After being washed and dried the 
motors operated normally in every re- 
spect, it was stated. 


New Advertising Literature 


National Safety Council, Chicago, IIL, 
has published a directory of manufac- 
turers and dealers furnishing equip- 
ment, service and supplies for accident 
and fire prevention, health, sanitation 
and industrial welfare generally. The 
title of the booklet is “A Buyer’s Guide — 
for the Safety Man.” 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has issued a leaflev’describing the prin- 
cipal features and advantages of O-B 
trolley catchers and O-B trolley re- 
trievers. 


